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PREFACE 


India, like the figures of her gods, is a land ^Y^th many 
faces A few are known to the West, many remain 
unkno\\Ti This is a traveller’s sketch-book, nothmg 
more. My journey of exploration led me into strange 
jungles of racial suspicion and misunderstanding. 
Witliout one Indian language I could not penetrate 
ver)' far, and yet I believe I learnt enough for the 
record of my experiences to be worth publishing — 
though I wrote without intending to publish 
It has been necessary to revise rather freely the 
letters I VTotc, but I have tried to be faithful to the 
impression of tlic time Consequently the reader wdl 
find strong judgments v ntten in the heat of particular 
moments, but, if he vill be patient, he may find quali- 
fications later, when I learnt more. I believe it is weU 
to leave the record of these strong impressions — botli 
tliose critical of Indians and those cntical of Euro- 
peans Alone they do not make a true picture, but tlie 
picture is not true without them. 

No vords can express my debt to all, especially to 
my Indian fnends and hosts, who helped in my 
Eastern education Many busy men and women turned 
aside at a moment’s notice to answer questions and 
to show friendship I do not know that I have ever 
met such openness to an English traveller as I found 
everywhere m India, and this is the more remarkable 
as tills confidence has lately been abused 
All those fnends I thank; one I mention by name, 
Tanm Prasad Sinha To him, and to the friendship 
of his country and rmne, I dedicate this book. 




INTRODUCTION 

Aithr rwclinp circfulK apnin and again tins \\riting 
of Horace Aic\andcr’s, 1 felt \cr) stronglj, indeed, 
that It oiiglu to he piihli'^hcd, because it has gnen 
A\ith rcmarKahl) Keen observation a description of the 
ferment of thought in India and the racial feeling 
aroused. 

It IS supremely ncccssarj’ to appreciate this Indian 
ferment in Hnpland at once, in order that a great 
c.ilamity may be avoided. Tor unless cspeciall} the 
voungcr generation in Hngland, winch should naturally 
sympathi/c with Young India in its present revolu- 
tionary mood, can under'^tand what is t.al.ing place, 
there may be perpetrated once more in our own times 
one of those ghastly tragedies of human history' not 
.altogether dissimilar from that winch took place in 
Ireland just after the War. 

For the one question that perplexes the soul of 
Young India to-d.ay is not at all whether freedom is 
immediately to be achiev'ed or not Already that has 
been decided in the aflirmativc by every Indian who 
has thought over the matter The burning question 
to-day IS this whether freedom is to be obtained by 
v’lolent means or by non-violent means Hv'en the much 
less important question, as to whether tins freedom 
should involve complete separation from England, or 
the maintenance of some such loose connection as the 
Dutch and Bntish in South Africa still retain, will 
depend for its own answer almost entirely' on the 
solution of tins larger problem about v'lolence; because 
It follows in direct moral sequence that if the Indian 
Revolution, which has now actually begun, becomes 
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wholly violent in character, it will engender on both 
sides a racial hatred that must finallj lead to a se\cr- 
ance from England both ounvard and invard. For m 
that case there will arise complete antipath> of spirit, 
w^hich is infinitely more serious than any outuard 
severance of pohtical relations. 

iVIy own attitude from first to last has been this. 
On the one hand, I have again and again declared 
that “independence” and “freedom” are sjnonjTuous 
terms, in their moral connotation, and that no true 
Englishman could ever wish to keep another people m 
bondage. On the other hand, I have also learned whole- 
heartedly to detest the murderous violence which is 
quite inextncably involved in modem war It has come 
to me, as a life experience, and not as a nacre 
that evil can never be overcome by e^'ll, but onl> b> 
good It need hardly be said, in England that ^his i^ 
Lthing except Christ’s own teachmg It nccdjdso 
hardly be told, in India, that this is f tjimg c^cept he 
teaclfing of the Buddha Yet so little is this twching 

followed in both countries ^ 

season and out of season, m India and Europe alike 

is no possibilit> for anyone arc 



INTRODUCTION ii 

the wake of the political ferment The hopefulness of 
tlie present situation is this that as long as the present 
ferment contmues to excite the masses of the people, 
who were sluggish and stagnant before, social changes 
of very far-reaching importance are bound to follow 
m order to correspond with tlic new political ideas 
This has been vatnessed to-day in its unrestricted form 
in Modem Turkey, but in a far more restncted way 
It IS evident m India also 

The gravest of all dangers for the Adimnistration at 
such a crisis is tirmdit)' While it would be absurd to 
charge the enunent Bntish statesmen who are still at 
the head of Indian affairs (for actual se/f-govemment 
m India has gone only a very little way forward) with 
a desire for reaction m social reform in India, yet the 
charge of timidity is by no means so lightly brushed 
aside, for there is a profound ignorance in these 
matters m London, as each Indian debate in both 
Houses of Parliament painfully reveals Such ignorance 
leads to uncertainty of handling This was acutely 
evident in the Bill proposed at Delhi last year for a 
reform, long overdue, dealing drastically with child 
marriage Here the officials at Delhi, ^vIth the approval 
of the India Office in Wlutehall, took the side of 
delay and caution — not from any lack of sympathy 
with Indian social reform, but through tmudity as 
to the consequences involved An abuse winch Modem 
Turkey would have swept away in a single session is 
still allowed to Imger on and fester 

It may very reasonably be argued that in a vast 
heterogeneous country such as India it is safer to 
err on the side of caution. To this I would answer 
that there are times when sitting on the safety-valve 
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is not the best way of preventing the steam-boiler 
from bursting. 

It is because Horace Alexander has realized so vividly 
the urgency of political reform in India, and along 
with this the need for the removal of the present raci^ 
and colour prejudices, which involve cruel insult and 
injustice, that I feel his vivid observations to be of 
special value at the present juncture. In one respect 
only it IS embarrassing for me to write at his request, 
because I am frequently mentioned by him as an 
intimate, personal friend, and his praise is as generous 
as his faendship; but the extreme urgency of the 
matter makes dilEdence on that account out of place 
Things in India are much too cntical for personal 
considerations to intervene. 

After the amazing propaganda m the West of Miss 
Mayo’s book, Mother India, and the bitterness which 
ensued, not only Mahatma Gfandhi and the poet 
Rabmdranath Tagore, but also Muhammadan and 
Sikh leaders in In^, impressed upon me the necessity 
of going forward with all possible speed to Europe and 
America, in order to endeavour to cueate a better racial 
understanding. It is in this direct connection, and in 
order to fulfil their wishes, that I have ventured to 
press so strongly for Horace Alexander’s manuscnpt 
to be published. There are impressions in it that 
would not correspond with my own opinions, but the 
freshness of observation is remarkable, and the per- 
spective that the author has gmned vividly represents 
in outhne the picture of India in ferment to-day. 

C F ANDREWS 


Geneva 
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I 

NAcrun, 

October to =7 

On rcaclunp a new countn m\ fir'll tcndciK\ k lo 
use nn ejes and to look at the countn itself This is 
partlj because I am on the looK-oul for nc\\ birds, 
but also because I believe that the soul of a countrv' 
IS largch influenced b\ the natural r.urroumlmps • that 
IS wh) big industnnl cities have no soul Appreciate 
the earth and the lulls and trees and binls and instctr. 
and skies of India, and then \ou may begin to under- 
stand the people Anjhow, that is my \\a\ — sub- 
conscious!} 

There IS not much "natural environment" to be 
seen in Bombay, but there is no lack of luimanity 
Onl} humanity in Bomba} is no more of a guide to 
India than humanit} in I^ndon is to England You 
Icam ver}' quickly to harden }our heart against the 
ghastly deformities the street beggars show in order 
to soften It, and }ou begin alreacl} to sec from the 
thinness of the legs of the people }ou meet that 
most Indians arc half-starv’cd Bomba} is not a place 
where It 18 ver}' easy to feel "unity with the whole 
creation” 

After three or four days in Bomba} I plunged into 
the real India — thcagnculturaldistnct round Hoshanga- 
bad, in the Central Prov’inces, where English Quakers 
have had a mission for some fifty years I left Bombay 
at night, so the first I saw of Indian countr}' was not 
until we were well over the Ghats 
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My first idea was that the country is absurdly like 
England. The patches of jungle we passed through 
were not alive with tigers and elephants, nor were 
they dark and dense with unpenetrable creepers, nor 
the trees covered with gorgeous tropical flowers. It 
was a good deal like rather badly grown English 
copse-wood, with patches of green pasture here and 
there, and the country was pleasantly undulating like 
the English Midlands. Gradually it grew flatter and 
more open, with scattered bushes and much open 
grazing-ground, like a big English common, and 
occasional patches of cultivation ’ Juara, a tall thmg 
like Indian com, but with a tot^ly different fruit; 
cotton, usually poor and thin, especially in contrast to 
the amazing crops m the Nile valley, but not as bad 
as the poor dried-up cotton in Greece; and one or 
two other things; the wheat-fields being all bare at 
present I was appalled at the wastefulness of the 
cultivation. I got the impression of a country cultivated 
by very indifferent peasants who had not the faintest 
notion of manuring or any other part of modern 
agricultural science; and on the whole that idea is 
confirmed. The region round Itarsi is magnificent 
“black cotton” soil ; they sow wheat on the same fields 
every year, without a thought of any manuring; and 
have now got to a sort of “rock bottom” annual yield, 
which is good under the circumstances. But the 
cultivators are all m the hands of the money-lenders. 
They can only work for seven or eight months in the 
year. It is suggested that the real purpose of Mr. 
Gandhi’s spinmng-wheel is to give the ryots some- 
thing to occupy themselves with when otherwise they 
would be idle. Also it might keep them out of debt. 
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But npparcntl} it is almost an accepted custom to be 
in debt 

I pointed to the \ast amount of space that is 
^^astcd in poor pasture, I was first assured that all this 
was needed to support the cattle This can hardh he 
tnic, and c\cn it if were true it would be no defence 
Tlic altitude towards cattle seems to be rather lilc 
“the sanctiu of human life” in the West You ma% 
twist the tails of the cattle, \ou mi\ beat them and 
prod them and neglect them, and stanc them, but if 
}ou arc guilt} of the death of a cow, }ou h''\c com- 
muted llic greatest enme I ha^c seen a greater number 
of poor, diseased, starved cattle (to sav nothing of 
dogs) since I reached India than I have ever seen 
before — ajid this is the be't season of the } car for them 
Even in death their economic % alue is lost Tlicir bones, 
instead of mal ing good manure for the fields of India, 
go to be used on the fields of England 

On m} first evening at Itarsi we motored out into 
the jungle We watched two or three parties of big, 
long-tailed monlevs vith vhilc faces, and we passed 
a “tiger slinnc", V here some time a man was killed 
by a tiger We walked along bv a stream in an open 
part of the jungle, which seemed like an English park 
gone wild, witli splendid trees and open, grassv places 
Tlie trees arc different from ours, though it happens 
that the one tree now in full flower, the teak, has a 
flower that lool^ hie a Spanish chestnut The spring 
is the time when the jungle is all on fire with bnlhant 
blossom 

Naturallv I vas all eves and cars for the new 
birds YTien for vears vou have come to regard any 
new bird, even anv unlmovvn bird-call, as a rare ev'ent. 
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scarcely to be expected even once a year, to be sudden]) 
plunged into a world where every bird is new and 
every cry unknown, is exciting, and even rather up- 
setting. It is astonishingly difficult to see and identi^' 
birds about whose identity you have no clue. This is 
partly because of the fohage, but chiefly just un- 
famihanty, I was quite pleased all at once to hear the 
note of a grey wagtail, and a few minutes later the 
sharp piping of a green sandpiper. It was reassuring 
to find that the birds have some real connection vnth 
England. The sight of a grey wagtail running by the 
stream was a solace to a home-sick wanderer. 

An Indian jungle seems very different from what 
I had expected, but it has a pecuhar loveliness of its 
own which I cannot descnbe. Flocks of green parrots 
go screaming among the tree-tops, other birds chatter 
or smg gently among the fohage, even the great grey 
hombill can easily disappear among the big leaves. 
There is the noise of many msects, humming and 
rasping and buzzing. I am seeing India at its greenest, 
and It IS almost as green as England. The fights are 
harder; there is no soft English haze. But the evening 
skies, often vwth great thunder-clouds, bnUiantly ht 
on their summits, intensely black below, and, above 
them, immensely high, pink wisps of cloud, or intense 
gold and red streamers near the western horizon . these 
are sights to be long remembered 

I have written of the poor state of agriculture, at 
least as I have seen it. Unhappily, too, Young India 
does not seem yet to be really roused to action in a 
matter There are only about a thousmd students at 
the agncultural colleges, compared with, I suppose, 
ten thousand who study law But I have met one o 
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the thou'iiiul alrcaiU, a plca<;ant ^outll, wliosc 

father, an oltieial of Hhnpal State, Ii\cs nc\t door to 
tlic FnciuH' Mis‘^ion llou'^c 'Hie ^on i*? at the apri- 
ciiltunl collcpc at Cinnporc His fitlicr asi.ed me 
about the acnculttiral collcres in England, so of 
course I santi the praists of Wye He said "a fntnd of 
liis” was thiid mil of sending his son there His own 
son seemed to know quite as much about Wye as I 
did, so I guessed It was he wJio wanted to go there 
Aftentards I learnt tliat tins was so, and llic_\ were 
already in correspondence witli tlic \\}c authorities 
'Flic son’s ambition is to become an agricultural 
ofTicial in Ilritish India — not a bail ambition, perhaps 
He was quite sure that he dul not want to sene an 
Indian State 

I mu«t tell about another hopeful thing— the school 

at Makonaa From Itarsi R G. took me one daa to 

• * 

the village of Makorna, whose people he ad\ises and 
doctors once a week The \illagc is on the edge of 
the jungle , it w as settled some a cars ago In the IVk nds’ 
hlission Clinstians, Hindus, Muslims, and aboriginals 
Inc close together, but each in their own section of 
the Milage Tlic thatched cottages — most of them so 
low that the si\-fooi Englishman must creep in at 
the front door, and then he can hardh stand upright — 
jostle one another along little lanes lined witli cactus 
hedges that arc oaerrun with creepers So far this 
experimental \illage is not a great success It is not 
certain that there is enough cultnablc land to support 
the population, at present the villagers arc mostly in 
debt A few' of the clever cultivators squec/c their 
neighbours and make good profits But the school is 
a centre of hope, for the teacher has had a modern 

2 
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training and is teaching by the “project” method I 
had seen several other village schools, v.here most 
of the children seemed to have only the vaguest idea 
of vrhat they were learning. In one of these schools 
an unfortunate child vras asked to point on the map 
of India to the Eastern Ghats. After some hesitation 
he dragged the pointer vaguely across the Arabian 
Sea, Poor child! He is never likely to go farther than 
the sacred Narbudda river or the Ilndhya mountains 
The Eastern Ghats mean less to him thmi the Alps or 
the Pyrenees mean to a village schoolboy in Worcester- 
shire, 

At jVIakoriya they begin vith things they know. The 
children had made a cunning plan of the ^•illage with 
little bits of coloured cardboard to represent the houses 
and “public buddings” — ^various colours for the 
diSerent communities. They were really intelligent 
about this plan: not only did th^* answer questions 
about it correctly; they seemed to like explaining it. 
I think as these children grow up they will influence 
their parents, opening their mmds to the need for 
subsidiary crops and village industries, perhaps eien 
inducing them to see the merits of agncultural co- 
operation Their influence should be like that of the 
Scout troops I saw in the refugee ■villages near Salonika 
I beHeve the only way to change the minds of village 
people is through their children. 

The “project method” seems to be a return to the 
methods of the old indigenous village schools If it 
could be adopted all over India it might restore 
Indian prosperity within a couple of generations. 

During the afternoon at Ivlalionya I had to show 
myself to the assembled viilagers They must be quite 
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nccu'^iomcd to English \isi(ors; but ihc} gazed as if 
thc\ thouglit I was a wlnlc magician wlio, if I would, 
could rescue them out of all their distresses. But 
perhaps thc\ were onl} regarding me — as I regarded 
the aboriginals — ns a curious anthropological specimen. 

MaKon}a is three or four miles from a railw.a} , the 
\illngc horse w.as ill, so we were met at the station in 
the morning b\ an o\-cart I w.as glad to find that 
R G. was prepared to walk in spite of the damp heat 
Our Indian companion, a tc.achcr from Iloshangabad, 
walked a little w.ay with us, but he seemed to think 
w.alking in such heat rather foolish, and he soon got 
into the ov-wagon. When I was in Bulgaria one of 
the Bulgarians I met said that the w.ay to tell where 
the west ends and the cast begins is b) obscraing 
whether men wear their shirts inside or outside their 
trousers This is an ingenious definition, for the 
Bulganans wear the shirt inside, the Rumanians 
outside Of course, it is really a question not of c.ast 
and west, but of north and south — in fact, of tem- 
perature On our hot w.alk o\cr the fields to Makori}a 
R G demonstrated to me the comparative coolness 
and comfort of wearing the shirt outside. No doubt 
It is cooler still to wear no shirt at all , and most Indians 
in the \allagcs wascly prefer comfort to the artificial 
standards of cmhzation Walking in the damp heat 
of an Indian October seemed to me quite a good form 
of exercise We returned on foot, too It is rarely 
possible for an Englishman to get such walks in this 
countr}' In the full heat of midday I walked in the 
jungle with the Indmn schoolmaster, there we found 
great bouts of shade from the huge banyan-trees 

With G W M I visited Bhopal and Sehore. This 
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meant a journey across the broad and most sacred 
Narbudda river, then up through the hilly jungle that 
separates Bhopal State from the Central Provinces 
At Sehore we were kindly entertained by the British 
Resident in a spacious hundred-year-old bungalow, 
with a beautiful garden sloping to the clear, silent m er, 
where I watched steel-blue wire-tailed swallmvs hawk- 
ing over the water Over a bndge we came to the 
little church, just like a country church overhung 
with great elms (only, of course, they were not elms) 
in a forgotten comer of England. 

In Sehore an Indian police ofiScial kindly took us 
to see the local opium shop, where he and G. W. M. 
cross-questioned the vendor. While we were there a 
young, ash-covered, practically naked sad/iu came for 
some charas, a very potent drug made from hemp 
Its use is prohibited in the Central Provmces He and 
three other sadhis were sittmg under a big tree near, 
and we went — followed by a large crowd — and watched 
them have their smoke. Each man m turn had the 
pipe, and took as long a pull as he could, having first 
uttered a loud “grace before meals,” chiefly, I think, for 
our benefit. G. W. M asked them how much they 
smoked at one tune “As much as God gives,” was 
the reply; and apparently they consider that by 
smoking they get into a dreamy ecstasy m which they 
ran better apprehend God G W M. cowmentod m 
English that it seemed strange to suppose that God 
wished them thus to destroy their God-given bodies. 
No wonder people are apt (in India as elsewhere) to 
turn from such “rehgion” m disgust The vast army 
of worthless sadkus (one in a hundred may be a saint), 
who live by terronzmg the people by threats of Divine 
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wrath into giving them food and money, seems to be 
one of the major curses of India 
At Itarsi I got my first impressions of the conflict 
of religions They are having a bad time at present 
witli an Arya-Samaj lecturer It is only a few weeks since 
Hindus and Muslims were killmg each other at Nag- 
pur, and this particular man seems to be “mciting to 
violence” in Itarsi He is giving lectures m which he 
attempts to prove that Christ never lived What value 
such lectures can be expected to have among the 
half-educated population of a growmg railway junction 
like Itarsi it is hard to guess They stir up bad blood , 
they certainly do not make for better religion — Hmdu 
or any other He invites the missionaries to his lectures 
and challenges them to answer him G W. M — ^very 
wisely, I think — confines himself to statements of his 
Clinstian convictions, without attempting to argue At 
one meetmg apparently some of the local “Christians,” 
who have repudiated all Church authonty and are 
notorious for immorality, came armed with sticks 
Next mormng some leading Muslims came to G W M 
to ask his co-operation in a counter meetmg, but he 
refused 

I spent a week-end at Sohagpur, and there for tlie 
first time I came right up agamst Indian nationalism. 
This was just what I wanted, and the expenence 
proved even more exciting than I had expected 
R. D P kindly mvited the local digmtanes to come 
and meet me on Sunday afternoon at tea. A number 
came, including officials, and pleaders, and others — 
mostly Hmdus, a few Muslims A high-caste pleader, 
who did not strike me as the outstandmg personality, 
was the chief speaker. The others rarely mtervened. 
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but apparently they agreed with ^^hat he snd We 
started by discussmg tlic Government’s opium pohc) 
I ha\e heard strong attacks on the Goiemmcnt of 
India for its opium policy since I was a child— ?nJ f 
have read some of the things recently untten h’. 
Americans But I have ne\er heard an}thing quite 
violent as the attack of this Indian pleader Iherr 
step taken by Government, whether good or bad, v.ni 
put down to evil motives lie kneu the subject veil 
Tlien ne got on to other tilings, and alwa}s it vas the 
same story. All the works of the British Raj verc cul 
He knew, of course, that I had neter been in Indn 
before; so I suppose most Britishers out here vould 
say that he thought lie could make me believe an; 
nonsense. I do not think that was his attitude He 


seemed half-afraid to speak as he did; all the tunc he 
was screwing up his courage to spc.ak out bnidiv, 
defiantly Here was an Englishman to whom he dind 
to speak freely, pouring out all his passionate indium- 
tion, without being internipted. I could not accept 
many of the things he said ; but tliat v as no reason fir 


refusing to listen Indeed, I came to India to u'e uu 
eyes and ears rather than my voice, and litre I v' 
listening to something “authentic”. I found h'l ' 
charming, fricndl), misguided, illogiad, irrerpon ib! 
Probablj I shall meet many of his kind I Invt IrUerr l 
before now to a Korean letting loose — or, rather, tiyu" 


to control— his passionate indignation in the pn tin 
of a Japanese, I have heard Germans, in t!ic pre 'U'"- 
of French, pouring out tlicir wrath about the in - ' ' ’S 
of the Ruhr It was not for me to sho* imp Uu net n 


the face of tins indictment of mv countrv. 

I doubt if all the others went quite a: far a ti 
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ihf OIK 111111 I Know in the Iiuhm Civil SeriKC with 
whom 1 coiihl t ilk With complete freedom I do not 
dw.iy:; .i;]ree with H , bul I alwajs re-peel his opinions. 
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He IS no slave of conventional thought; but I should 
not expect him to get on well with Indians, or at any 
rate to appreciate their peculiar qualities. He has a cnti- 
cal mmd and I found his criticisms very stimulating 
Like most English admmistrators he obviously finds 
Indian “inefficiency” very difficult to tolerate; still 
more the absence of any “team spirit,” or subordma- 
tion of personal interest to public need. He has no use 
for Indian religion, or for Indian philosophy. In his 
heart I think he shares Macaulay’s opmion of Indian 
culture, and he thinks most Indian thought is mere 
idle speculation such as undergraduates like to mdulge 
in- On the other hand, he is no less critical of the 
British in India. He detests their perpetual games and 
foolish conventions. He thinks it would be a good 
thing if the British in India were honest Christians 
instead of pagan sportsmen, though he is no religious 
“conformist” himself, and he thmks the British 
Government would get on much better in India if 
it really governed instead of refiismg ever to do 
anythmg that may offend some susceptibility or 
other. He thinks the ordmary Indian villager wants a 
good, just “father”; and that he has little chance of 
findmg any among his educated fellow-countrymen. 

Some hours of this sort of thmg, together with 
exposition of India’s economic problems, all expounded 
with a gentle and broad-mmded tolerance, provided 
the mnocent Westerner with a strong defence against 
the bewitching charm by which, as we all know, the 
East mduces the Western traveller to see black as 
white and dross as pure gold. And v/hat with books by 
Chirol and Ronaldshay, and other enlightened but 
critical Englishmen, I am surely sufficiently fortified. 



II 


CAWWORr, 

November 2, 1927 

At Nagpur J S H arranged a full programme for 
me, as I knew he would, though I had told him not 
to Indeed, it was rather like a "League of Nations 
week’’ I spoke to the students of Hislop College 
and to a group of students at the Government College, 
addressed a public meeting and gave two lectures at 
the Philosophical Society, and took part in two college 
debates — one at Nagpur, the other at Amraoti, the 
chief town in Berar, a hundred miles w'cst of Nagpur 
— and all on the League 

It is no easy job to talk about the League in India 
To the ordinary Indian the League is just a gilded 
pill — or perhaps it w’ould be better to say a concealed 
drug, at the heart of it is the Imperialism of the 
Western Powers. So my task was to put the other 
side in a way that might appeal pointing to occasions 
when the Great Powers had been checked or chal- 
lenged through the League, telling of the good work 
of the Mandates Commission as an offset to the 
French w'ar in Syria, suggesting that India’s new' 
labour legislation is the direct result of the Geneva 
Labour Conferences, and that India’s separate mem- 
bership in the League is a step tow'ards the recognition 
of her national status I had some good questions to 
answer' Did the League put peace before justice? 
Why did It spend most of its time discussmg the 
affairs of Europe? What would be the League’s atti- 
tude if there w-as a rebellion in India against England ? 
They thought that w'as a case for Article 10 . 1 pointed 
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out that it was not unless they proposed to invade 
England ! But, of course, I agreed with the general 
criticism that the League’s arrangements for secunng 
‘'mtcmational evolution without war” are at present 
inadequate. 

Perhaps the debate at Amraoti was the most interest- 
ing of these events. It was an inter-collegiate debate, 
preceded m the afternoon by a cricket match between 
Hislop College and Amraoti College. The Indian 
principal of Amraoti, an Oxford graduate and a 
Christian, is a man of amazmg energy and vitality, 
and had brought together a large audience. Numbers 
of students made the earlier speeches, includmg two 
w'omen, one of whom made about the best speech of 
the evening She had really troubled to read up about 
the League, and talked facts instead of “hot air”. 
Then came the “distinguished visitors” Aftermost of 
us had spoken a local lawyer, evidently a very popular 
man, rose to oppose the League. He made a very 
clever speech — as “realist” as any European cynic 
could wish for; full of clever raillery at the high 
pretensions and rotten performances of the League— 
its failure to disarm, to interfere in the Ruhr, to 
protect Greece against Italy or Chma against Britam, 
or the poor Syrians or Africans, in spite of the “sacred 
trust”. He pointed to the contrast between increasing 
tariffs and tlie pious platitudes of the Economic 
Conference. He wasted no words, but had some sharp, 
pithy innuendos for each thing he mentioned. Part 
of the audience applauded violently. It was almost 
the last speech of the evemng. I thought hardjy 
anyone would withstand it But m fact we had over /O 
votes to 250 on the other side, and I found some votes 
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had been turned pro-Leaguc by the clc\cr anti-Lcaguc 
spcccli A good many l)ad seen through it and ^\crc 
disgusted. 

I did not want the students, or the man himself, to 
think that I bore him malice for his speech, so I 
found him out aftentards and had ten minutes’ talk 
with lum. Lots of students gathered round to listen, 
and Ills cjTiicism quite crumpled up before a few 
“ideahstie” suggestions. I believe this is quite charac- 
tenstie Cjuicism of that kind is only skin-deep m 
most Indians, This man seemed to me thoroughly 
unattractive; and yet his worldly “realism” fell away 
w'hen I suggested that for us who were still joung 
(everyone w'lthm earshot w'as still young except 
himself) it was a fine thing to have a chance of in- 
fluencing the world so that the League might jet 
be the thing that Wilson planned; and that it W’as 
better to spend one’s life straining — perhaps in vain 
— for the ideal, rather than to add to the excessive 
amount of cjmicism from which the W’orld already 
suffered I do not know’ if I really made any impression, 
but I went to bed (at 12 30) in peace. 

Next mommg (Sunday) Jack and I had to get up 
at five to motor back. It was thrilling setting off m 
the dark and meeting the dawn. We met many ox- 
carts, the eyes of tlic oxen glearmng against our head- 
lights, the drivers asleep 

At dawn w'e stopped by a river and ate some food. 
Half a dozen wagtails were flying about on tlic rocks 
below; presently they came up on to the w’ooden 
bridge and sang a most sweet matin song to us This 
big, dark, Indian wagtail has a much richer, sw'eeter 
warble than the soft ditty our pied wagtail often sings 
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to himself, though he is supposed to be the same 
species 

After we had driven a good way farther the engme 
began to develop the most awful knock; ten miles 
from home it was unsafe to go any farther 

The first place where we stopped to examine the 
engine was at the end of a village that was suffering 
from plague. All the houses in the middle of the 
village were deserted, and the people had moved out 
into temporary shelters It seems a good way ’ of 
checking the spread of infection It made the plague 
real and homble — indeed, most temfymg I thought 
of that realistic descnption of Sennachenb’s army, 
"when they arose in the morning, behold! they were 
all dead corpses" 1 The knock of the car refused to be 
remedied. So I spent tun and a half hours in a sun- 
baked spot, trying to shelter the tjres with branches 
of trees, and watching birds and feeling very sleepy, 
while Jack trudged mto Nagpur to fetch another 
car out. 

One day we attended a meeting of a very select 
students’ discussion group, where a senior student 
read a learned and interestmg paper on the present 
state of civilization — a philosophical discourse. The 
discussion afterwards turned mainly on the question 
whether a vital rehgion was the essential feature of 
every great civihzation A man who had just returned 
from Cambridge was very scornful of this idea, which 
was the thesis of the ongmal paper , but it seemed to 
me that the disputants had different ideas of what 
a "religion” was, and the young man from the West 
was contemptuous of Hmdu (and other) superstitions 
and practices and rituals, not of the spmtual life But 
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It rcffc to lirnr Inni clrfrnthnj’ inntcnnl 
in.prnvcincnt l’cf<uc In'", frllnu-cniintn ii.rn 

Tv\rnt\ tnilc ni'ttli'C'-' I <»f N.ippiir llicrc nitK a 
line of IjiIR' uliuli r fininu'5 for it"- inanpancc 

tniiK'; the dejM' it-; arc nnnnc the richc-^l in the 
\\otU5. I Went out ti» thc'c hiU-v t\Mce One afternoon 
\\c inolo.'fd to tlie hoK nt\ of n'lintcJ . niul Jacl. niul 
I walled tip the t-'t liieht t>f Mcp. to the temple'- on 
the Miirmit of the hill home of the temple'; are nnl\ 
to he entered In faithful llindu'- \\ e hrithen totild 
hut peer in at the 'iranje itoiic iiin; e- Ihit no one 
could dcn\ lu the { lofv of the \ieu over woodcti 
hill It 1 a ct'mfoit that n-tuie Innwr, nojhmp of 
cla ’ or creed <'r c^ tc we were momuiiu' the 
Mep', \\c pT rd a little hut with nal ed cliihircn 
'taruhnt’ out'ide Ar we j'T-^cd Jacl heard one of them 
fiv to hit. mother m i tone of awe ‘‘How toll thtv 
a/c<” 

The other \i'U was to a manpanc-e mine It was 
tindcrialen rs part of m\ opium iincstipilion '1 he 
nmaper liad told C lint lit thouphl lit could pne 
me romc mfonintion, ro C. motored me out there 
one rnoniinp llovcaer, it appeared tint tht dnip- 
tal ers were addicted to hltari;, a mile! form of hemp, 
not opium Some said that ilitv t.aKt it thrtc times a 
daj, ; others that thc\ would lal c it if the sahib would 
increase ihcir wapes. 

I learnt some intcreslinp tlnnps about the manpantsc 
mints and labour conditions Owing to the competi- 
tion of Russian manganese, supported by the Soviet 
Goecmmtnt, the directors in England arc worried 
about tlitir profits, last ^ca^ the) only made too 
per cent 
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This mine has no underground \\orIvings Men 
and women were canning heavy loads on their heads 
up precipitous slopes, they work long hours at lou 
wages. Many of them are mdentured labourers from 
Orissa and other parts of the countrj'. Some, I under- 
stood, had been working there for tnelve jc.irs 
They live m tire most UTCtched hovels, comparable 
to the tub of Diogenes, but perhaps rather more 
picturesque — and more draughty. The company is 
now providing “model” dnellmgs: that is to say, 
square, rather high, single-room, back-to-back brick 
buildmgs in long rows, with no windows The 
bemghted workers prefer their thatched hovels four 
feet high, overrun with creepers. I could not help 
sympathizing with them; though their huts must 
be flooded whenever it rains, and like ovens in hot 
weather. A school is also being built; it may or maj 
not be used The people do not want it, so the manager 
said, and the directors do not w ant the people to be 
educated, for then they will all want to be clerks. 
Still, a school looks well. 

At one moment a w'oman came and threw herself 
on the ground and kissed all our feet; she then be- 
sought the manager to let her leave off work early, so 
that she might get home, two and a half miles anaj, 
before dark. In one of the “vnilagcs” the people 
came to ask the manager to come and sec a man who 
was lying at the point of death. He warned us to keep 
back as it might be cholera; he himself went straight 
to the man and exammed him Wien he came bac^ 

I asked what was the matter. “Oh, probably drunk 
last night”, he said, makmg light of his own risk It 
cannot be easy to keep discipline in such a place an 
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yet to be a father to the people. I think this man is 
doing It. 

I pursued my opium inquiries with some success 
at Nagpur. An Indian doctor took me among the 
depressed classes in the town and to an opium shop, 
and afterwards to a village inhabited by mill-w'orkers. 
We found rather less baby-doping than he had 
expected. Things arc improving under the influence 
of doctors, hospitals, Y M.C.A. welfare work, etc. 
One oldish woman argued with the doctor that doping 
was neccssarj', because otherwise the children cried 
and w’asted away; and tlic mothers of that region 
all produced doped babies But other mothers managed 
better by various means Finally the doctor took me 
over one of the Empress Mills They arc among the 
best cotton mills in India, and they have a model 
village, but I did not get there. Not being accustomed 
to mills, I was chiefly impressed by the roar of the 
machinery'. There w'crc plenty of w'omcn at w'ork 

I called on the Excise Commissioner for the Central 
Provinces, and he poured out facts and figures about 
opium much faster than I could take them m How'- 
ever, he also lent me the excise report where I could 
find it all, and tins I have studied at leisure 

I must say I think the Provincial Government has 
done about all that a Government can do, it may be 
true that greater restrictions would only lead to more 
smuggling, and that there is little or no local anti-opium 
feeling Education and propaganda by social workers 
and medical people seem to be the possible means of 
endmg the trouble The pnee has been so much in- 
creased that m the Central Provinces consumption is 
only one-tlurd of W'hat it was, and revenue only half. 
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Of course, at first revenue goes up with the increase of 
price. Continuance in pnce-raising after the revenue 
begins to fall is the real test of Government sincenty. 
The Central Provinces stand the test ; Bombay does not 
From Nagpur I went to Poona, meetmg J. W. G. 
on the way First we had a week-end at the Chnstian 
Students’ camp, a few miles out among the hills, 
overlooking a big resenmir. At the camp we ate 
Indian food and tried to sit on our legs After half an 
hour in that position I found my jomts — hips, knees, 
and ankles — ternbly stiff. K put me on to lead a 
small group of six or seven — ^there were only just 
over twenty altogether — each morning on “Chnstian 
Fundamentals”, first about God and then about 
Christ I wondered what they would make of my 
views Of course, I went about it as gently as possible, 
but one has to be honest One or two found me rather 
upsetting and disturbmg. But several others seemed 
anxious to draw me on miracles and other difficulties, 
and the camp secretary, who was m my group, told me 
that most of them are brought up to accept certam 
dogmas which the missionaries treat as Chnstian 
foundations, not to be questioned, and they hardly 
ever meet a Chnstian who is prepared to discuss these 
thmgs freely. Some of them said very sharp things 
about missionanes, complaining of their aloofness, 
their standard of life, and their dommating ways. 
But K said the cnticisms were milder than they 
used to be. 

The position of these second-generation young 
Christians is very difficult, I think. They are outcaste 
from Hinduism, belongmg to the Chnstian community 
m some cases from necessity rather than conviction. 
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Tlicrc i'; prcnl chnr.tr of their forming n ‘•cpiratc 
anil antaronrtic coninninn) One fccK that in India, 
nlicrc coininmialnm is ‘iicli a cur'll', chun.)i nirmbir- 
<hip ma) he n preat evil \\ Inl i'v really wanted is 
people wlio can li\c ns Chn'lnn", without ha\inr 
to hclonp to a '^eparate Chrisiian conitminilN Ihil 
I l>chc\c romc Indians ha\c latelx tried to do this 
and it has proaed n failure I hope the\ will po on 
trainp It was cncourapinp to heir one of the students 
raa tint in their collcpc life, at lea-'t, thc\ pel on all 
ripht with their fdlow '■tudents if ihc\ show let Hof's 
or proficicnca in work nr panics or •'ninethinp 'I'lic 
harriers are not insupcrahlc 'I'lic'c stiulcnl'' came 
from all up and down the vet coa'-l—froin llaroda 
and Giijerai in the north, .and from MN^orc in the 
south. 

I’oona is a preat place Ko one who has seen the 
work pomp on there, prowmp .11 a tremendous pace, 
and spreadinp from there to other parts of the cnuntr_\ , 
could ever apain accejit the eas\ Ilritnh pcnerdiralion 
that Indians arc ineffective people wlio do not pet 
llunps clone The Serv.anls of India Socieiv, started 
m 1905 In Gokhale, is .1 noble* institution It has under 
tlurlv active members 'I'licv arc re.allv members of a 
brotberbood (Inil the) can be, .ind usually arc, married, 
with families) 

They have all consccr.ated their lives to true national 
service — not the brand to which the militarists pivc 
that name. The members "frankh accept the* British 
connection as ordained, in the inscrutible dispcnsi- 
lion of Providence, for India’s pood .Stlf-povcrnment 
within the Empire for their counlr}* and a htpher life 
generally for their country men is their goal Tins goal, 

3 
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foniulccl tl)irt\ jcir'; n;:o, for Indnn nidow.':, to 
pi\c them '^omc cdticniion, nnd in male life more 
tolerable for them 'nut has developed until it is now 
the chief part of a Womens Univtrsit}, ^\hich \\as 
founded onh three or four vear^' nr^o All this work 
wn': initiated b\ Indians, has been financed b) Indians, 
•and IS nm In them 'I he Widows’ Institution has 
prown tnonnonsh , u has a rebpious ba'-is, with a 
morninp drxotional mectinp, which, one of the 
"llrothtrs” as-ured me, sets the tone to the whole life 
of the place 

I abo \intcd I'crposson College, another preat 
cdticaiional in'^titutum that is Indian in conception 
,and manacement It impressed me rather less because 
of some manjn Ptuffed beasts and dilapidated butter- 
flies in the Iholopy Department I fiU]iposc that nny 
not ha\c pnen me a true \icw of the place. Owinp 
to the Dnah holiday all these plaees were nearly 
cmpl) of students, so I could not see the actual work 

One of ni} hosts at the Scra.ants of India Home 
took me to see a wonderful Sanskrit I ibrare, founded 
in memon of a distinpuislicd scholar, Hhandarkar 
I saw ancient Sanskrit manusenpts on palm-lea\cs 
from South India and on birch-bark from Kashmir 

One thinp that impressed me about the .Servants 
of India was the breadth of their interests They 
“drew” me one evening on mv I-uropean journej of 
this summer, nnd thc\ knew a great deal about Balkan 
and Central Huropcan affairs They asked me to 
suggest periodicals (in Cnghsli) for studung I'uropcan 
politics, and I found they had already got c\cr} one of 
those I mentioned 

After Poona I spent another day and a half in 
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to say with the greatest gusto, but what had impressed 
them most was a final address he gave on the “Spintual 
Basis of Education”. They told lum that they did not 
thmk any Government official admitted that there was 
such a thing i 

I left Bombay on the evening of October 22nd 
At 5 a m next morning I noticed Baroda station, and 
soon after da3'hght we reached Ahmedabad and 
changed on to a metre-gauge line. 

Rajputana certainly looked different from any part 
of Bntish India I had seen For a time near Mount 
Abu we were passing between fine wooded mountains, 
nsing to over five thousand feet We were not very 
far from the desert of Sind, there was plenty of 
scrub in most places, but hardly any cultivation. 
Where the country w'as cultivated there W'ere lordly wild 
peacocks, sacred birds in those parts, strutting about 
and devouring the grain Monkeys also became more 
abundant, and in some places there w'ere lots of deer 
These are the things one sees State corruption, 
opium addiction, and other such vices one can only 
infer from what people say, or perhaps from the 
fact that a great many people carry long sticks with 
ugly-looking knobs on the end — one might call them 
slullelaghs perhaps I believe, in fact, the various 
States have very different standards, depending 
partly on the nature of the ruler They are all under 
personal rule The tendency in the more progressive, 
e.g. Jaipur, is to introduce officials and impersonal 
rule, and this is not altogether appreciated by the 
people, who have been in the habit of appealing 
direct to their ruler. Now they can only see cold 
officials who Ignore their appeals A slight incident 
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unashamedly sightseeing. Agra Fort and the Taj 
ISIahal one morning; the ruined city of Fatehpur 
Sikn, with Its unruincd palaces, the next morning; and 
the tomb of Akbar on the third day, I cannot gn e any 
useful impressions of these great Mogul monuments. 
The onlj comment of a personal kind I can make is, 
I suppose, proof that I have no proper aesthetic 
appreciation For all the time I was seeing them, 
and obsemng the \ast labour and priceless treasures 
that had gone into tliem, I could not get away from 
tlic oppressive sense that it w'as all wasteful vanity 
The Taj is a tomb in which Shajahan and his fa\ourite 
wife are buned; Sikundra is just a great tomb for 
Akbar, Fatehpur Sikri is his ruined citj I bclie\c 
he himself had to desert it because the water w'as so 
bad I could not even dlsco^crthc name of the archi- 
tect whose genius created the Taj Pundit Kunzru’s 
son assured me that there were many architects, and 
he went on to give numbers and figures of vanous 
kinds that I did not try' to remember. Most of these 
buildings, like the pyramids, tell of nothing but the 
vanitj' of great tjxants — whose empires are as Nineveh 
and Tjtc The Acropohs, though I fear it W'as built 
by slave labour, helps one to appreciate the gemus of 
the Athenian people — their religion and their view of 
life. The cathedrals of Europe are a monument to the 
spirit of the Middle Ages, and they still provide 
an atmosphere, as it was intended they should, where 
men in some degree get release from selfishness and 
materialism No doubt the sight of the Taj fills men 
wnth lofty sensations, and the Pyramids may inspire 
awe But it is hard to escape from the feeling that their 
purpose is to exalt and to “immortalize” men w'hose 
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deeds arc not v,orth} to be remembered, I suppose 
I must except AI,bar from the useless tyrants: in his 
later life he made atonement for his early deeds of 
violence. 

An Indian chaffed me that the British vrere leaviag 
nothing in India comparable to the Taj. No, but if 
VC lca\e a nation that has learned to free itself from 
age-old vices and to cultivate a sane mind in a healthy 
bod\ it V ill be a far better memorial. 

The last evening, just before 1 left, my host took 
me to see the Taj again after dark. Unfortunately 
the moon was onh about four da}s old, so I did not 
get the effect of the Taj by moonh'ght. But the four 
minarets no longer looked, in the darkness, like 
lighthouses, and the dome looked even more xronder- 
full} v.hite and ethereal than by day 

Night travellmg in India has advantages and dis- 
advantages. I had a fair dose of the latter on my vvay 
from Agra to Cavnpore. I chose the best train, and 
It takes five hours or less — 9 15 pm. to 1.50 aan. 
It was Saturday mght, all the world was travelling, 
and I could only find space to spread my bedding 
on the floor of a second class compartment — already 
it had SIX occupants instead of five, A week before, 
when I reached Jaipur at i a.m , I slept comfortably 
in the waiting-room for four hours; at Cawnpore toe 
waiting-room was hombly stu^ and the station 
outside noisy By 6 15 I was longmg for home com- 
forts and choia-hazrt, and I got both at the American 
Presbytenan Mission at seven 

On Sunday afternoon I went out to watch bir 
with three of the SPG, ladies. kVhen we return- 
they decided their dresses were too dirty for attending 
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enforcement in India I have been reading a remark- 
able book by Miss Carmichael, called Raj. Bngann 
Chief, about a dacoit in South India uho became a 
Christian, I read it because H. told me he belie; ed 
Miss Carmichael had been completely deceived b; 
the man. So I began to read the book very criti- 
cally, expecting the authoress to be emotional and 
unreliable. But the story is very comrinctng; and 
Howard Somervell evidently satisfied himself of its 
autlienticity before writing the Forc;\ord. Anjhov,, 
the light that book throws on the methods of the 
police — false accusations, bribery, and most hideous 
torture — ^are enough to give one a horror of an> police 
process in this country. I must add that Miss Car- 
michael, unintentionally, I think, brings out tlie 
responsibility of British Police officials for nlJowng 
these things to continue. 

I would rather there should be hundreds of opium 
dens in Cawnpore than that they should be suppressed 
by such pohee methods. People I have talked to differ 
in their opinions about the police torture; but the 
false accusations and corruption are generally rccog- 
mzed. Of course, the ordinarj^ point of \ie\v is that, 
m law courts in India, witnesses can be bribed to 
say anything, because-therc is no moral compulsion 
towards truthfulness. I suspect that this is an over- 
simplification. Perhaps if the law more nearly cvprcrstd 
the popular morality the people ^^ould do more to 
support its proper execution And in my ';ic;v tha 
is what law always ought to do: it should nc'.cr, ^ 
think, be very far ahead of popular sentiment In 
India I am afraid much of the law is alien A v.or 
law, if better respected, might be better for t! 
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counlr)'. Pcrliaps lliis contradicts wliat I liavc just 
said about the failure to purifj police methods 1 
Tlic Amencan Mission House where I staged is at 
the north end of the town in the district of leather, 
wool, and cotton mills; and jt is j'ust opposite the 
"MacRobert Ganj” (settlement), belonging to the 
mills of a certain Sir Alc\andcr MacRobert, bcnc\olcnt 
autocrat, deceased The jounger of inj hosts was 
formerly Hsitor at the gmij, and he took me o\cr 
It one morning It is not to be compared with Bourn- 
ville cxactl), but some of the houses ha\c two large 
rooms, besides \anous ofiices and a court} ard These 
arc the better houses Most ha\c onl} one room with 
a court} ard. Miss Kclman, in Labour in India, quotes 
an Amencan nussionar}', Mr H Wiser, as sa}ing 
that “90 per cent of the families Imng in one-room 
houses, w’lth an open court} ard in front, at Cawnporc, 
had tned to create pnvacy for themselves by putting 
up screens of gunny cloth or bamboo, or reed or 
mud walls”, and he urges that the mill-owners ought 
to do at least this for the workers In the MacRobert 
Ganj they lia\c now done it. There arc brick wmIIs 
almost cvcrywvhcre hiding the front }ard I\Ir L 
pointed this out to me as a new feature He said the 
rent had been slightly increased as a consequence 
Attached to the settlement were two excellent schools 
— one for girls and infants, and llie other for bo}S — 
and a dispcnsar}' As often on this journey, the 
“distinguished visitor” had to wTite his name in the 
visitors’ book with comments I have committed 
m}sclf to liigh praise of many Indian schools but, 
after all, every school in India to-day dcsen'es to 
be encouraged. 
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I was taken over tlie Agricultural College at Ca\\n- 
pore by the student I met at Bhopal ft is for the 
United Provinces onl) (this } outh’s father conics from 
the United Provinces). It has very fine buildings, 
and I met sev'eral of the staff, who explained some 
of their work to me. For two years the students seem 
to do a fairly ordinary physics and chemistr)' coimc, 
with some botany; third- and fourth-} car students 
do more advanced work. One man v\as expounding 
plant diseases (and showed me some specimens) to 
a class of senior students; but that was the only 
advanced work I saw. They have a garden where 
they dig the soil and grow flowers and palm-trees, 
and other apparently non-agncultural things But I 
saw nothing to suggest experimental agricultiiral 
work, and I realized after I had left that I had seen 
no sign of any study of geology' In fact, the work at 
present falls a good deal below the standard of the 
buildings. But they have room to grow There are 
160 students. 

One of the introductions T. gave me in Cawnporc 
w.as to Principal Dnvan Chand, of the Daymmd 
Anglo-Vcdic College, a remarkable educational ctmit 
of the Arym Samaj. What I have heard of the .\r}J 
Samaj hitherto had given me the idea of a hodv of 
violent religious bigots, responsible for stirnng up 
communal strife One of the bases is that "The \ctlt- 
are the books of all true knowledge” Thisis, Uuppo • 
the basis of that passionate Hinduism which torn,' 
spends to the narrow Protestant Christnnity tl‘^ 
makes the same claim for the Bible But people 

often better than their creeds, and I think Diwan Ch 

will not be sending out 150 bigots into India cadi}'- 
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I had a fncndh talk with U\o of his students whom 
I met one c\enmg when I was \\atchmg birds and 
the sunset In the Ganges, they certainly were not 
bigoted Hindu Nationalists. When I \isitcd the 
Principal himself he, perhaps loo easily, persuaded 
me to come and speak to his students the next day 
on “Wuthcr the World is Tending” — the stupendous 
kind of question that Indians love to discuss I tried 
to walk there and lost my way, and so kept them 
waiting ncarlv half an hour. That w.ts a bad beginning, 
but they laughed when I said I understood that 
there was no such thing as lime m the East, so I was 
CMdenlly becoming Easternized After I had spoken, 
the Principal expounded an interesting \Tew of the 
three stages of society, or of civilization — dormant, 
aggressive, and contemplative (I think that pretty 
nearly expresses it) He thinks the Western nations 
are in the full tide of the second stage, and that the 
East IS just emerging from the first into the second 
In fact, he is a pessimist about the immediate future. 
Unhappily there was no time for discussion w'llh the 
students; but I had some further talk with the Principal, 
and I found him ready to agree that there is m this age, 
as perhaps never before, the faint sound of what may 
be recognized as the voice of a world conscience 

The room was crowded w'lth three to four hundred 
students They have over six hundred And the College 
IS only eight years old, I believe Buildings are going 
up all the time The educational work of the Arya 
Samaj is remarkable 

One evening, w'hen I w^as trying to get a peaceful 
walk by the Ganges, I came upon the famous ghat 
connected with that tragedy of the Mutmy. Perhaps 
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that is one of the tilings we can trj' to forget Tlic 
place, like most Hindu sacred bathing-g/z/i/i, dul 
not attract me. I think the average sadhu repels me 
more than any other Indian type He seems to imkc 
the idea of religion disgusting. Most of them hwc a 
cruel, disdainful expression, quite unlike the friend!) 
countenance of the ordinarj^ Hindu. 

Happily not all the batlung sadhiis can spoil the 
beauty of the view across the Ganges, vhen the rosv 
sunset sky is reflected in its silently flowing waters 



Ill 


In the Assam Mail Tilmn, 
Calcutta, 

December 7, 1927 

Now I lia\c to record a week in Delhi, a few days 
at Benares and Ghazipur, a week at Sanlinikctan, and 
ten da} s at Calcutta 

I tra\cllcd from Cawnporc to Delhi on No^ em- 
ber 3rd, and cnjo}cd being able to take a long-distance 
journey by day Most of the trains in India prefer 
to go secretly through the night Luckily it was a 
cloud} day (dn/rly when I left Cawnporc), so it 
was not too hot or too glanng The country in the 
Ganges and Jumna valleys is perfectly flat, and in 
Itself uninteresting; but there were mara'ellous numbers 
of birds, huge cranes, storks of several kinds, ibises, 
herons, flamingoes in one place, and quantities of 
smaller kinds. 

My purpose in making this special journey to 
Delhi, which meant a rather serious break in my 
programme, was to get in touch with the Govern- 
ment offlcials, show myself to them (I presumptuously 
thought that when they had talked to me they w'ould 
not chensh the idea that a dangerous revolutionary 
was prowling round the country’), and find out what 
their opium policy W’as, and get all their latest publica- 
tions My mission w'as fairly successful I had an 
introduction to Sir Basil Blackett, the Finance 
Minister, but he had just left for England , but Mr 
N M Joshi had kindly given me an introduction 
to Sir B N Mitra, who is deputizing for Blackett 
As I had few introductions of a less formal kind 
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in Delhi, I went to a hotel, %\hich perhaps helped 
me to cultivate the right outlook for dealing with the 
mighty ones of tlie earth. Most of the otlier inhabitants 
of the hotel were militai^^ men, some with their 
wives. I only talked to one of them, a pleasant little 
major, who sat at the same table with me, and e\i- 
dently had had a good many years’ expcnence of 
India He seemed really interested in the countrj , and 
was very helpful in assisting me to see some of the 
interesting places in and around Delhi He also told 
me that, in the Indian Army, when a man becomes 
an opium addict, it is very soon noticeable (lie said 
“at once” not “very soon”) and he is discharged as 
useless. 

As to the officials, I had quite an amusing time 
with them I telephoned to the Financial Sccrctar), 
explained w'hat mtroductions I had, and went out 
by appointment and had a short talk with him He 
told me that T. was the right man for me to see, and 
accordingly he arranged for me to sec him the next 
day; and he also arranged for me to liave a senes of 
Excise reports dealing tvith opium, hemp drugs, 
alcohol, and so forth. These arc a mine of infornn- 
tion, but less illuminating than the Provincial Excise 
Reports, which I have been collecting together or 
consulting as I go from province to proxincc I find 
that in explaimng my interest in opium I ha\c to 
deal with three tjqies of people, who arc affected b) 
vanous lines of approach In explaining my position 
to Government people I have to talk about tlic League 
as their chief aim is to prove that thej are carrying 
out their obligations to the League, this affects tlitm 
suitably Christian missionaries of the norma! tjf' 
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but you never know. There is time for it to happen 
^time, and perhaps also cause. 

The most amazing feature of Delhi is not its endless 
ruined monuments of forgotten empires, but its 
myriads of vultures and kites, feedmg, I suppose, on 
the decay of the present time. Any day, at any time, 
if you look up into the air, you see them soanng low 
or high, in scores or in hundreds. Other Indian 
cities boast many kites and some vultures; but Delhi 
easily outdoes all the other cities I have visited. 

So much for Delhi. 

My journey to Benares by the Calcutta mail train 
was eventful. It was the night of the full-moon 
Consequently I saw the Taj at Agra by moonlight 
after all; and even from a distance it looked tery 
lovely. But at Agra the carriage was invaded by a 
large Muslim family, a father and two daughters 
(veiled) and two sons. There were already three of 
us in the carriage, and there is sleeping accommoda- 
tion for five. They annexed one end of ray bunk If 
it had been m England I should have protested. As 
It was, with a great effort I tned to make the big man 
think that I liked shanng ray bunk with him. I may 
remark that it is no pleasant job having to try to atone 
for the daily sins of 99 per cent, of one’s fellow 
countrymen by such acute Christian meekness; and 
It was very acute It gave me a chill (we had to have 
a wmdow open, so I let it be the one that only affected 
me), and the chill was so acute that dunng a good 
deal of the next night as I lay in misery I really 
thought f had got cholera My feelings towards the 
Muslim gentleman belied my words of the nig 
before 
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However, I struck some Christian fellow countiy- 
mcn at Benares all right. 

My two d.ays in bed were well timed, for it poured 
with rain for three days on end. Everyone said it 
was “\cr}' phenomenal", or "r.ither unique”, to ha\c 
ram in No^ ember m the United Provinces, so I 
replied that the wc.athcr was alw.ajs c\ccptional in 
ever)' country in the world. We had a good fire each 
evening. By the time I was getting about again the 
rain was reduced to a November dri77lc, and in that 
condition I saw' the famous bathing-^/io/r and a 
number of temples at Benares Only a few' brave 
souls had the hardihood to come and w'ash their sins 
away that Tuesday morning 
J spent a delightful evening at the Hindu University 
at Benares. I had introductions to two of the )oung 
professors; one a Sikh, a political scientist; the other 
a local Hindu, a jurist, recently returned from England 
The latter asked me to dinner, and the former came, 
too; my host’s w'ife and sister w'crc also at dinner, and 
one or tw'O other guests, all Hindus; we had Indian 
food, but they had ‘‘compromised”, and we sat 
round a table and had some utensils The two men, 
who w'cre great friends, had a vigorous political dis- 
cussion. The jurist w'as more ‘‘Icft-w'ing’’ and scep- 
tical about the elTcctivcncss of democratic methods 
for achieving economic liberty; but political science 
had much the best of the argument I am bound to 
say that I have so far met ver)' few' Indians w'ho seem 
to me capable of what I should call sustained, e\act 
reasoning Their quickness of perception and imagina- 
tive qualities seem to get the better of them But this 
Sikh professor w'as a notable exception. I should add 
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that he had studied in London ten years ago under 
Graham Wallas, whom he obviously regarded as his 
master. Most of the other Indians I have met, vho 
have shown that detachment of mind which is neces- 
sary_ for accurate thought, have been Government 
olhcials, whose whole outlook seemed Western, so 
that they have lost touch with the outlook of their 
own people. This man at Benares, and one or two of 
Tagore’s young men at Santiniketan, seem to have 
learnt what was good from Western ways of thought 
without losmg those fine qualities of intuition which 
are characteristic of Hmdus. 

Such a Hmdu dinner party is regarded by several 
Enghshmen of experience to whom I have spoken as 
still decidedly exceptional , and I must say that m all 
the Hmdu homes where I have been since (except 
at Santiniketan), I have had my meals alone. But this 
is often because my hosts insist on supplying me witli 
European food three or four times a day. It is not 
only caste My impression is that caste is breaking 
down very rapidly mdeed among the younger educated 
Hmdus; and when the older generation (over fifty) 
are dead, it will largely disappear m all the centres 
of culture. Before the dinner I spent some time in 
the professors’ common-room, and also called on the 
principal, a fine man, very tolerant. 

At Ghazipur I stayed with another Wesleyan 
missionary and his wife They were pleasant, quiet 
folk, with Quaker leanmgs For instance, they had a 
silent grace before meals, so I was not in the hair- 
raising fear of being unexpectedly called on to “say 
grace”, as m so many missionary households A so 
my hostess was interested in the prevention of cruelty 
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to animals. Assisted by a local Anglo-Indian lady 
vet , she was lending a pathclic-looking pony that 
had “stra}cd” in their compound with a ghastly 
sore. She knew' the owner would turn up as soon as 
the animal w'as cured, but she hoped she would 
really gi\e it a new' life. It was lame and half-blind, 
but getting better every' day and in c\cty' w.aj She 
was also getting signatures to a petition to prevent 
the water-buffaloes being used to drag lica\y loads 
about the streets of Calcutta all day long. The w.alcr- 
buffalo cannot sweat, so it spends the heat of the 
day hippopotamus-likc in the water — c\cn in brown 
mud if nothing better is a\ailable. The unhappy 
beasts m Calcutta (I ha\c seen scores of them since) 
are given no such chance, and the average length of 
their life IS said to be one year.’ In Calcutta one gets 
the impression tliat Western industnahsm and com- 
merce bnng almost worse conditions for beasts than 
for men 

Ghazipur is quite a small place, though once an 
important British military station, so that it has 
good roads, a number of large bungalows with pleasant 
gardens, and a large monument to Lord Cornw.alhs, 
w'ho died there The church, now Wesleyan, formerly 
belonged to a German mission. To-day the Govern- 
ment opium factor)' is the only “place of interest”; 
and It is more than half-closed. All the Government 
opium goes there to be passed through various pro- 
cesses, before being sent m a form suitable for eating 
to the provinces and to importing Governments, 
and some goes to Great Britain for manufacture into 
medicinal drugs The control seems to be very strict 
’ This evil IS now diminished 
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and thorough at all points~at any rate, m the factoiy' 
Itself There are elaborate cleaning-up processes each 
evenmg, and a cordon of pohee to mspect the workers 
as they go in and outj and the night-pohce who watch 
to see that no one comes in are themselves kept 
from the opium by cage fences. The manager, who 
showed me round, seemed to be a highly respectable 
elderly Anglo-Indian. I beheve I saw all the pro- 
cesses, and he answered all the questions I asked, 
but I am never very good at thinking of the essential 
questions at the right moment; and I am much too 
inexperienced in business affairs to understand the 
significance of explanations of processes. However, I 
learnt a good deal about what happens to the nasty 
black glue that gives so much revenue to provincial 
Governments in India. 

A mght journey brought me to Calcutta, where I 
spent twenty-four hours before gomg to Santmiketan 
I was two days later than I had intended, owing to 
my chill. As it happened, this turned out excellently, 
for C. F. Andrews had been back m Orissa for the 
flood relief work ; and as a final outcome of a senes of 
three telegrams that he sent (he corresponds mainly 
by telegram — a good practice in India, though I 
have not adopted it owing to my innate conservatism 
and tendency to foohsh economies over tnfles), he 
arrived, to breakfast with the S s and myself at the 
Y M C A in Chowringhee on November i8th, and 
then straightway took me under his vnng off to Bolpur, 
the station for Santmiketan 

We had under a hundred miles to go, but the 
tram was almost incredibly slow, neither of us minded 
that, for C. F. A. says he finds he can get a little rest 
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and peace and time for unintcrniptcd work in slow 
trams. Not that I gave him any cliance of those things 
But when }ou have met a man only once for an hour, 
and then corresponded with him for several }cars 
on a basis of mutual trust, )ou naturally want to find 
out what sort of man he rcallj is; and I think we 
learnt a good deal about each other during those four 
or five hours. And he showed me all sorts of reports 
and appeals and documents about the miseries of 
large sections of humanit} — in India, in South and 
East Afnca, in British Guiana, and I forget where else. 

.^Vfter the deluge at Benares it was str.inge to come 
into a countr)’ less than two hundred miles aw a} that 
w’as all parched and drj'. The rains h.ave failed so 
badly in the Bolpur region this jear that it has been 
impossible to irrigate some of the ncc-ficlds at all. 
At Santiniketan they spoke of a "four-anna crop”, that 
means only 25 per cent, of what it should be That 
is nearly a famine crop. Bolpur is not the worst part. 
Floods in some places, famine in others* such is still 
the talc of India’s annual sorrow*. Stars ation is now 
as*oidcd as a result of British rule, but there is a great 
deal of semi-stars ation and miser)*, and I cannot asoid 
the cons*iction that the floods at least arc presentable, 
and ssould has*e been presented long ago if ssc had 
been ruling India ssith a single eye to the benefit of 
the Indian people But if I go into that I shall be 
in Onssa, which svas a fortnight later At present I 
must stick to Santiniketan 

Santiniketan means the abode of peace, and in the 
ss*cek I spent there I found great peace — rest, refresh- 
ment, and great encouragement. I svas fortunate to 
come as C. F. Andresvs’s friend. That meant that all 
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his particular friends on the staff, to say nothin? 
of the students and children, adopted me \nthout 
question; and the poet himself practically made me 
his personal guest. 

Over sixty years ago Rabmdranath Tagore’s father, 
a man of religion, felt that the time had come for 
him to retire from the world and think upon etemit} 
in some quiet hermitage. It is the custom for such a 
man to seek the hills; so to the hills he went, and 
wandered up and down, but found no place where 
his soul could be at rest Then he turned to the 
rivers, but he found no rest by the nvers One evenmg, 
as he was travelling in Bengal, he came to a great 
tree on an upland above the plains, in the midst of 
a stretch of open countr}', and there he halted for 
the night. As he sat under the tree and looked up 
at the sky he became possessed by a great ecstasy, 
which remamed with him all through the night, and 
m the mommg he said. “This must be the place 
of my ashram ” The great tree still stands there, and 
its frmt attracts glonous orioles and chattermg mynahs 
and a lot of other birds. A stone seat has been erected 
near its base Many more trees have been successfully 
planted near, in spite of the rebelhous soil, each tree 
has some medicmal or other special value or signi- 
ficance. Surrounded by these trees, and secluded 
from the highway, stands the main building in vluch 
the poet started his school; and now many other 
biuldmgs have grown, and are growmg, on all sides. 
But the qmetness and peace of the great spaces an 
the huge expanse of sky are not spoilt. 

The school was started so that children might 
learn under the open skjs influenced unconsaousU 
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b} the beaut} of their surroundings, learning for the 
joy of learning, and disco\cring themselves in music 
and art and the ancient culture of the land no less 
than jn English and the three “r’s” of the West 

Now there is also a college, which is rccogni7cd by 
Calcutta UnncrsiU It, too, seems to be acr} liberal 
and humane, and the students do not li\c in terror 
of examinations Latest of all, there is an agncultural 
school about two miles away, which is a centre of 
agricultural dc^clol•)mcnt in co-operation, rotation 
of crops, silkworm culture, and man} other “agri- 
cultural acccssones” for the surrounding districts, 
and a training-ground for }oung Indians from many 
parts of the countr}, who can and do carr} back 
to their \allagcs new ideas and new methods for 
making the debt-laden countr}' more prosperous 

C F. Andrews lues in a building at Santmiketan, 
some way from the central building and the school, 
and not far from the poet’s house; rooms in it arc 
rcscr\'cd for unmarried professors One was vacant, 
so I lued in It 

One of the first questions on arrnal was as to my 
food One Englishman, a learned Sanskrit scholar. 
Dr Collins, had English food, or there was the 
Bengali students’ mess, or the Gujerati students’ 
mess I asked what Mr Andrews did He messed, I 
was told, w-ith the Gujerati students (their food is, 
on the whole, lighter and crisper, though nee is the 
staple article) So I said I would do the same. This 
was the nght decision, for it meant that the students 
who looked up to C F Andrew's adopted me, too. 
But in fact we only appeared at their mess half a 
dozen times. The poet professed himself scandalized 
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thzt 'Mr. Andrevrs’s imfortuixte Efesd t: 

sit on the fioor and “starved ’ (as a matter cf fart. I 
conic nerer eat ail the food thev tried to stre me}— 
to say nothing of eating Yrith his hngem (I cot faidr 
goQC at that). So he issued a standing invitadm ta 
breakfest (6 ajn.) and dinner (7.30 pan.), and seemed 
to espect me to turn trp at other meds. too. And mint 
■mith inTitEttons hrcm other people, indadinc tre 
Bengali stncents and the boys in the schco!, meals 
frere taken in many places The meal mith the sraall 
boys mas a great occasion; they nearly forgot to ea* 
mith esdtement at having hlr. Andrems and hs 
fanny English hdend eating mith them. And Traea 
me ment on a tour of inspecticn of their ccrmitcdes 


and morkshop — made by themselves, and in mrdm 
they mere turning all sorts of odds and ends into 
marvels — they adopted me as their girt* mhhtr: 
farther ceremony. 

I also morshipped mith the hojs once or rmte 
At aboirt 6 ann. th^ sit on the ground, rather scattercn 
about, each on his omn mat, for about fifteen mim:‘es 


in silent meditation. I think they mere about as mom 
interested in the passing birds as I mas; but I 'nodo 
guess that the silence does them a lot of gcol If i: 
helps to keep them gentle and restralnei ani kino 
in the face of provocation it mill have done a gore 
mork and given them mhat they are likely to t^sed^ 
Once 2 meek everyone gathers in the temple. 1 ce 
cirls sine one or tmo hymns and the poet grres m 


address. 

I ought to describe the pcet and his conve-^aC 
We gierallv had rather silent meals (fart is 
course, the old Hindu custom, but Tagore dees ; 


cf 
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stick to It ns a principle). I liail a sneaking idea tlint 
perinps one rca-^on of Ins friendliness to me was 
that I was not always tramg to make Iiim talk. But 
the right balance is not c.as\. For he Iifcs being dr.awn 
when he IS in the mood to i.ilk \\ lien he does speak 
lie CNpccis his amiitncc to .attend, and to paj the 
respect due to an oracle; and he could gi\c a poet’s 
justification for this. It seems that he never thml s 
before he speaks, even when giving an advertised 
leaurc What comes is what the moment and the 
occasion demand, and it is the subconscious mind 
tliai docs the work So the oracle is not liis conscious 
mind, but Ins inner daemon. Luekv the man who, 
like Tcnnv*son and Tagore, is blessed with a sub- 
conscious that docs not .alw.avs talk dnvel! But I am 
sure even,’ subconscious must sometimes di'.li up 
dnvel, unless the conscious mind is on the alert to 
check it. 

I cannot remember how one conversation developed, 
but after a time the poet launched into a denuncia- 
tion of the British attitude in India that made a great 
impression on me I ought to have written down some 
of the things he Slid immediatelv after C F. A told 
me that vvhen )ou listen to luin vou receive a deep 
impression, but afterwards you find the exact argu- 
ment or words difiicult to recall, and so it has proved. 
But I do know that he spoke quietly, gently, without 
passion, but with strong conviction, of the alien 
nature of the svstem of government, of its lack of 
imagination and insight, of the intolerable arrogance 
of everj' Englishman m the country, who t.akcs it for 
granted that he is a privileged person, to be served by 
Indians as his inferiors; that this has developed a 
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sla's e mentality , and having created a slave mentalitv, 
we then jeer at the people for their mcapadt}-. 

By this he does not mean, of course, that ne hare 
turned the Indian people into chattels. He is thinking 
of our intellectual attitude. We have told India that 
her philosophy, her religion, her way of hfe nere 
foolish and childish; she must copy the Enshsh. 
they alone know the real secret of life We have failed 
initiative. As for the present excuse for prolonging 
the agony, he is convinced that Hmdus and hluhamina' 
dans can never learn to live together while a third 
party is holding them in leash. I told him of the 
Irishman who in pre-Free State da 3 's said, “If onh 
the English would go away, and leave us to fight it 
out in peace among ourselves!” — ^which delighted 
him. The longer we insist on remaining in India 
the worse things will be in the end He has no illusions 
about India’s capacity for self-government He thinks 
there will be a time, perhaps a long time, of chaos; 
and he does not think In^a will adopt democrauc 
government, even in the end. But, however all those 
things may be, what he sees to-day is that the BnUsh 
have fulfilled their task, and are simply an obstacle 
to progress, stulti^ung the mind and soul of the 
people. 

I had been hearing things of this nature from a 
good many other Indians; but I had hardly expected 
It from Tagore, the internationalist, the ad^er of 
Western culture. Several other men came in vhdc 
we were talking (or while he was talkmg), one of 
them an Indian magistrate. Tagore said to him- 
“We are talking sedition; you will have to arrest us,^ 
He answered; “I come here as a pupil, not as a magis- 
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trate.” And it was dear that this was no mere polite 
speech. Itw'as the true Indian attitude to the Gnnidc\ , 
the great teacher. 

At one point m our conversation I suegesttd that, 
after all, the English had perhaps done some good 
in India by introducing games, which promote ph> sic.il 
health and devotion to the welfare of the '‘tcam’h 
I asked him if he thought that was our chief contri- 
bution to the world. Immediately he seemed to 
realize that his denunciations might ha\c hurl me 
(they did a little, for though I ha\e had plenty of 
occasions for being ashamed of being English since 
I came to India, I care ver}' much that England should 
have a fair name in the world, but I did not want to 
show him that I was hurt). So thereupon he begin 
to show his appreciation of the West — of our litera- 
ture especially, and of our great heroes of freedom. 
Our rule, he said, is in many ways better than that 
of other Western peoples in the East — \mcrican, 
Dutch, or French, We allow so much personal freedom 
And that, of course, alwa}s makes the contrast 
more bitter It is largely the inspiration of England 
that has stirred in India tlie passion to be free, to 
call her soul her own, to develop her life, through 
struggle and disappointment perhaps, to her own 
appointed goal And now the descendants of our heroes 
of freedom not seldom dismiss the efforts of India 
to follow m the same path with supercilious contempt 
Many of us, who pretend to be follow’crs of Christ, 
are scornful of India because her people arc gentle 
and kind and forgiving, instead of being strong and 
ruthless 

I am not quite sure how much of this is Tagore 
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and how much is my own, or else derived from other 
conversations with other Indians. I think it is rather 
like the Fourth Gospel 1 

At another time he asked me what I thought about 
modem English poetry. I had to confess that I read 
very little of it, but that I found most of it rather 
second rate, attractive but not abiding, exciting 
sometimes but not inspiring. He agreed. As to 
Masefield, he said he found him unreadable, because 
of all his slang, which only an Englishman can under- 
stand Drinkwater he suspects of playmg with passing 
emotions — nothing permanent. He had read some of 
Rupert Brooke’s poems and found them good; and 
was’ interested to hear a little about him and his 
mother. He met him at Cambridge. His summar)’ 
of the situation was this: “Shelley and Wordsvorth 
and Keats and your other great poets had something 
defimte that they had to say. They had to preach 
freedom. It may not have been the greatest message; 
but it was sufficiently great to create great poetr). 
To-day your poets have nothing particular to say, 
so they cannot write great poetry'.” I commended 
Gordon Bottomley to him. He had not read any of 
his poems; but I think his criticisms would still apply. 

The poet’s friendship for C F. Andrews is charm- 
ing. He IS fond of upbraiding him gently for the sms 
of his countrymen at one moment, and a moment 
later he calls him a most dangerous firebrand, vho 
bnngs discredit and suspicion upon his peacefu 
educational centre. C F A. is constantly going o 
to various parts of India — ^not to mention South or 
East Africa — on his mission for the poor people o 
India. He is called “The Friend of the Poor” m India. 
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men he took leave of the poet to go to the Indian 
Trade Union Congress, Tagore asked ^ him if he 
would ever come back again. “Yes,” said Andrews, 
“after five days.” “Oh, five weeks,” said Tagore. 
That IS quite a fortnight ago, and I very much doubt 
if he has been back yet. 

If you were to ask an Englishman In India what 
Indians are like in an emergency, I am afraid he 
would almost certainly say (witli foolishly violent 
emphasis), “Hopeless — utterly useless”. Even if it 
were universally true, it would not necessarily involve 
the condemnation which the Englishman seems to 
assume But it is not. One day at Santiniketan the 
poet’s son took me to see some of the ^dllages where 
co-operative effort is leading to many improvements. 
We had just left one village when, looking across to 
Santmiketan, we were horrified to see a large column 
of smoke and a great flame rising up into the sky. 
Luckily I had my binoculars Mth me, and we could 
see that it was not an important building. 

Wlien we got back half an hour later we found the 
last embers were just being extinguished. The students, 
men and women, and the boys and girls, had promptly 
formed into three double rows from the three wells 
to the burning shed, and passed buckets along; at 
one well at least the girls were doing the actual hauling 
of the water. By wise generalship at the beginning the 
fire had just been kept from the servants’ buildmgs, 
which, like the burnt shed, are thatched. None of 
the “excitable, unpractical” Indians was hurt, but one 
stolid Mongol servant burnt his hand 
By the way, the poet’s son married a widow, with 
the poet’s warm approval. But they had no children, 
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so there were scornful comments from the orthodox 
Then it happened that a poor woman at Santiniketan 
gave birth to a child and went out of her mind The 
daughter-m-law looked after the child, and when the 
mother died adopted her. She is a jolly little girl 
I had excellent talks with a Parsee, Vakil by name, w ho 
is a professor of English literature He was at Oxford, 
preparmg for the Indian Civil Service, but he decided 
that he could not go mto Government service, so he 
has given up all his prospects and is livmg very happily, 
marned, and with two children, at Santiniketan He 
IS very anti-British , he said the Indians described 
by Forster m A Passage to India are typical of the 
^ kmd who mix with Bntish officials They lose all their 
moral fibre and have to be deceitful We argued 


about the possibility of avoiding another world var 
He urged that the real economic jealousies of people 
m England and America, for example, arc quite 
unaffected by League obligations and Parliaments 
and Foreign Offices I argued that public opmion was 
becommg alive to that fact, and would soon insist 
on cuttmg the bankers’ claws. He thought a war 


between the Anglo-Saxon Powers and Russia was 
almost mevitable; and he saw in it the hope of 
liberation for Asia — ^perhaps the only hope I said I 
thought it would mean the ruin of civilization, m- 
cludmg Asiatic civilization He had an unusually 
Western mmd— perhaps that was ivhy he was so 
conscious of the cnmes of the West— but wthal he 
had the true modesty of the East, he was prepare to 
listen to my rather half-hearted defence of Christian 
missions even And we found ourselves in a mos 


complete agreement in religious views. 
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By the way, I had a very good talk one evening 
during a twihglit walk with C. F. Andrews about 
Christianity and the other religions. His attitude is 
practically this, as I understand it. Let each religion 
be true to itself, respecting the others, and ready 
to learn from the others. A Christian living in 
that spirit IS welcome anywhere among enlightened 
Indians 

It \\as a happy thing for me to be able to claim 
cousmship with Willie Pearson, whose memory is 
very' green. Lately they made a new bit of road 
below the school, and called it Pearson Road. At 
the “dedication” C F. A. pointed out that the road 
was very suitably aiming straight towards the Santal 
village, a little way off, whose people Pearson had 
tended. One of the schoolboys came to him after and 
said' “I have thought of a much better thing about 
the road than you said * Look where the sun is setting. 
The road leads from cast to west, and from west to 
cast, and that is what Mr Pearson was always doing ” 

I did not go to any of the ordinary lessons or 
lectures, but I often saw the small groups of students 
sitting round their guru in the shade of the trees 
I went over the Art School; and saw not only art 
treasures from various Eastern lands, and remarkable 
work done by one or two of the Tagore family, but 
also beautiful and expressive work on which some of 
the students were engaged And I listened to a course 
of lectures by C. F Andrews on "World Cultures” 
— a most informing summary of die great truths 
realized and expounded by the Buddha, the sages 
of China, and some of the seers of Western Asia and 
the Mediterranean. One hardly knew whether to be 

5 
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more cheered or depressed to think that the great 
truths of spiritual well-being, which we are still so 
slow to learn and practise, were proclaimed from 
end to end of Asia two thousand years ago. The 
depth of C. F. Andrews’s own Christian conviction 
and experience shone through his exposition of the 
non-Chnstian systems He seemed to msist that 
truth is truth, whatever title it may bear. 



IV 


Madras, 

End of the Year 

Aftcr my visit to Santiniketan I returned to Calcutta 
on November 25th, and remained there till December 
ytli, except for a short visit to Orissa, 

In Calcutta I stayed at one of the Y M.C.A hostels. 
Here I mixed for tlie first time with the young English 
"commercials” of the country. 

It is practically impossible for an Indian to have 
rooms at this hostel, there is a separate place for 
tliem. One, with a very light complexion, was there 
when I arnved, and I shared a double room with him. 
He never ventured to public meals (not for Hindu 
caste reasons), and apparently the prospect of sharing 
his room with an Englishman nearly scared him out 
of his wits. But F. S. had somehow convinced him 
that a Quaker would be all right. Actually I found 
him a most delightful companion. He was m the 
Imperial Bank of India — a most pleasant, open, reason- 
able man who has no use for his country’s politicians, 
but wanted to see drastic social reforms m India, and 
believed it possible to achieve them under the present 
political regime. He told me that, whereas you would 
suppose from Mother India that nearly all Indian 
students had venereal disease, he had been at a resi- 
dential college for four years, in residence with some 
four to five hundred students during that time, and 
he had only heard of two cases, though he thought 
most students in India were fairly open about such 
things. 

When he found I was really going he decided that 
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he could not face a possible race-prejudiced successor, 
so he found rooms elsewhere and left the Hostel Bj 
good fortxme I met him agam mth his father, Mhen I 
was passmg through Calcutta the day after Chnstmas, 
and his father mvited me to their home at Allahabad. 

My English fellow residents at the Y M C A Hostel 
at first filled me with depression After a feu dajs I 
found that they were, of course, quite good fellows, 
like anyone else, provided one kept ivithm certain 
hmits ; but their attitude to politics and to the “nati\e” 
was unspeakable — or rather the attitude of the more 
vocal of them. They were men m minor busmess 
jobs, who come out for a number of years, who arc 
prohibited as part of their contract from marrjing, 
who have not been educated to appreciate people of 
another race and outlook One of them declared that 
he had never once met a Bengalee who could be 
trusted, all, every one, was dishonest, and as incom- 
petent as he was dishonest. Another had, so F. S. told 
me, nsked his hfe to save an Indian who was drowning 
m the Euphrates dunng the war; but he declared he 
would never do such a foohsh thing agam As a matter 
of fact, no doubt he would, if the occasion arose, but 
meanwhile he reviled the whole race I thmk it is a 
great disaster from every pomt of view that such men 
are bemg sent in scores year by year to live this un- 
natural life in a country whose people they cannot 
understand, and who cannot understand them. I 
cannot see that any economic facts of to-day make it 
necessary. I am sure it does much to deepen the gul 

between the two races ^ 

While I was m Calcutta the St Andrew’s Day 
dinner, a great annual function, took place, and a 
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Icndinc InKinr^*^ nnn made a speech uhirh ■'ome of 
thece men Inilcd as the last word in pnlilical wi-^dnm 
Ii was the speech of a man who, st.vrtinp. hs dennuntnu; 
tlic wlmlt raccof politicians as futile .anitatnp', proceeds 
to male the wor t pos-;)!!^ Kind of political speech, 
forctcllinj: ruin hccai^c Indians arc allowed (o share 
in the po\ eminent, and ‘■iidiinr for the 'V<>od old da\s" 
that nc\cr c\i ted oiit-'ulc Ins imagination 

In the midst of these dcprcs<-ions I went to hrea) fet 
one monnne with Dr \\ , and had a dcliplufnl 
time with him lie was tcllinf; his wife and 
d nichtcr that his sen ant w is ln\ inr a d tv off for ‘•ome 
famih function, and the) seemed rither amtred at 
the c''<c With which the man pot da\i. nlT Dr W. 
turned to me. "I have had this > era ant”, he siid, 
“for o\cr thirta \cars I can trust him aaith cacnthinp. 
He IS just as s^fc .as the IhnK He carries thoirands of 
rupees for me sometimes, and he has neacr lost ain- 
thimi ” In cnntrisi to the Kind of thmp I had been 
hcann': at the V M C \., this aaas liKc ^weet music 
.■\s Dr aaas talinp me round the lahoratorics, 
he rchul cd one student because he aaas Icanini' oacr 
Ins worl aaith his hands on the dcsK "No wonder 
Nou fclloaas pel hollow-chested,” he said, "Icininp 
oacr jour worK IiKe that ” 'Hie jouth was ohaiouslj* 
much ashamed to be so rehtiKtd before a slnnper 
“Hollow -chested” is one of Miss Ma\o’s epithets for 
Calcutta students. I tried to rise to the oecasum 
"But,” I said, “I thinK I haac never seen so many 
upripht people as in India I suppose it is hecuisc they 
carry ihinps on their heads " "Carrj’ thinps on the'ir 
heads!” exclaimed Dr W , "these fellows never do 
that’ It would be pood for them if they did ” General 
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good humour was restored, and no doubt the rebuke, 
which I dare say was intentionally made in front of a 
stranger, was not forgotten. All the same, I must saj 
that I did not notice the students of Calcutta to be 
hollow-chested and roimd-shouldered Indeed, I sus- 
pect that Miss Mayo was deceived by the fastening of 
the Indian dhoty^ which is apt to give a dyspeptic, 
round-shouldered appearance to the most upnght man. 
As to her "fly-blown Russian pamphlets”, I could 
discover none m Calcutta; and it is most improbable 
that these should ever have been common. Anyhotv, 
it has nothing to do with her case. If she bad written 
"fly-blown pamphlets on sex”, it wnuld have been 
much nearer the truth, and much more nearly con- 
nected with the special subject of her investigations. 
But perhaps she remembered that pamphlets of that 
kmd are to be found m Western cities, too; the differ- 
ence in India is that they are much more openlj 
advertised. 

I find that some of the things Miss Mayo pretends 
to have seen at Kalighat could not have been seen by 
any Westerner, and some of the more disgusting 
thmgs she records there as normal are so exceptional 
as to be practically unhnown. 

Of course, the real scandal of the first chapter is that 
Kahghat, far from being typical, as the reader might 
naturally suppose, is a very rare relic of the abomina- 
tions of the past. 

I gleaned a good deal of useful information about 
opium in Calcutta. One of my mtroductions was to 
the Rev. Herbert Anderson, a Baptist missionary' who 
has done a great deal for temperance m Calcum, 
and is now a member of the Licensing Board. He 
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an introduction, invited me to see him at the Calcutta 
Club. This seems to be a good institution ivherc 
Indians and Bntish of the higher ranks of business 
and official life mix in quite a friendly v ay A member 
of the editorial staff of the Stotcsincin joined us in our 
talk, and gained a good mark from me by quotmir 
Lowes Dickinson’s Impressions of Trazel mth approi af, 
to the effect that, if Englishmen in India appreciated 
the real issues with which they are confronted, most 
of them would go home at once. 

One Sunday evening, at my request, Naim Ganguly 
and his pleasant young broffier Alin took me to the 
Brahmo-Samaj meetmg Unfortunately the “minister” 
was an old-fashioned man, whose ideas about the length 
of a service and its conduct might have satisfied 
Dutch peasants. The service, with altematmg prajer 
and chants and then a vast sermon, vent on for o\cr 
two hours with no silence. The only thing I understood 
was the text of the sermon from Paul, “Woe be unto 
me if I preach not the Gospel” (rather a surprising 
text for a “non-Chnstian”). It came three times 
over m the sermon, and the preacher evidently be- 
lieved that Paul meant to add the words “at great 
length”. All the same, in spite of some veanness of 
the flesh I was interested because of the audience. 
There was a good crowd, and although a certain 
number msely retired before the sermon, the great 
majority stayed to the end, some sitting on the floor 
all the time. The preacher himself sat all the time on, 
rather than in, the pulpit. Men formed the great 
majonty, and they were men of all ages The old men 
especially looked just like old men who v ould relish one 
and a half hours of Wesleyamsm in England : the same 
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th^e inquired if I was another Miss Mayo, who ^^as 
going to write a book about the wicked drug habits 
of the Indians. My host regarded this as a joke. I 
gather that he is always girding at his fellow citizens of 
Serampore for the rotten condition of their drainage, 
etc. (he very well may do), so I suppose they suspect 
him of introducing Westernizing Miss Mayos to see 
(and smell) the evils of their town. Happily ve got a 
more friendly welcome at the next house where we 
called, although S. B criticized this good man for 
tolerating a particularly odorous stagnant pool just 
opposite his front door; he was extremely fricndlj, 
gave me a most welcome cup of tea, presented me with 
his published works (a not uncommon habit in India, 
but this was a translation into English of an ancient 
Hindu myth, which I have much enjoyed reading), and 
escorted us to the railway station with many expres- 
sions of kmdness and appreciation of the honour I 
had done him On the way to the station we saw an 
enormous dead snalce on the railw'ay bank, the onl) 
snake I have seen m India, apart from those kept bj 
snake-charmers 

Now I must say something about my visit to Balasore 
and Cuttack. I ivent there at the suggestion of C F 
Andrews They belong to one of India’s “black spots’ 
of heavy opium addiction. A special committee of 
inquiry has been appomted, consisting of two ofEaals— 
one a reactionary and the other a man of good inten- 
tions, but reputed to be weak — and two non-officials, 
one a nonentity, the other the father of the chief 
opium-vender. I have a copy of the questionnaire, 
which IS distinctly tendencious; and a doctor v.c 
visited, who read us his replies, had fallen into sciera 
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of the traps set for the unwan'. I was accompanied by 
an Amcncan Methodist Episcopal missionarj from 
Calcutta, named B. W. Tucker, who has become \er>' 
much like C F. Andrews in outlook and actiSitics, 
identif3Tng himself with Indian life, a quiet, un- 
assuming, le\cl-headcd man, whom I liked \cr)'much 
not at all tlic aggrcssucl) anti-British Upc of Ameri- 
can who docs so much harm We saw a good man} 
people, including the afore mentioned enlightened 
official, with whom we had a frank and friendly dis- 
cussion , I hope our ^ isit may ha\ c helped to strengthen 
his resolution, but I doubt if it can ha\c had much 
other effect, unless perhaps as an encouragement to a 
few of the nationalist leaders, who ha\c a \cr}' difficult 
task But the} were about to ha\c a far greater en- 
couragement, m a Nusit of Mr Gandhi, who has since 
been there to make a stud} of the “po\crt} problem of 
Onssa” Tucker was discussing plans for the Msit 
while we were there, and he and /\ndrews both went 
to help carr} it out 

For tliree da}s no one dared to approach I\Ir. 
Gandhi, except one decrepit and wretched untouch- 
able, who was too far gone to fear tlic consequences 
MTuspers had gone round that it would go ill witli 
any who laid their complaints before him, and the 
terror of the police made them fear even to approach 
one like Mr. Gandhi, whom they reverenced and 
loved 

The Oon}as (the people of Orissa) are, indeed, a 
sorrow'ful people. They are very poor, so most of their 
country has been attached to the rich pro\nnce of 
Bihar, while some are in the Central Provinces and 
some in Bengal Many hav'e to migrate to other places 
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on labour contracts* I had seen them at the manganese 
mines near Nagpur; I was to meet the Oon)a problcn 
again very soon m Assam. But their chief afflictions are 
at home — opium, extortionate rajahs, and floods This 
year’s flood has been specially bad: So,ooo people 
have lost their homes, a far larger number their crops 
In the Indian States fifty-six people are knovn to 
have been drowned; probably an equal number v ere 
drowned in Bntish temtor}'. The number maj ha\e 
been a good deal higher. The destruction vas con- 
siderably worse — so C. F. Andrews and others nho 
had been on the spot told me — ^than m Gujerat, vhose 
bad floods have been reported even in English papers. 
Yet the most helpful thing the local British official could 
do in this emergency was to assure the world that the 
first reports spread by the local people were ‘‘greatly 
exaggerated” The flood-affected area is on the main 
line from Calcutta to Madras, between Balasore and 
Cuttack, for some time the mail trains were delayed, 
but as ali the passenger trains cross that section b\ 
night no European would see the floods. No special 
correspondents went out from Calcutta, as they did 
from Bombay to the Ahmedabad floods. I belieic the 
only white men who had really been all about the 
flooded areas were C. F. Andrews, Tucker, a Salvation 
Army captain, and another American missionary 
whom we met at Balasore. ^Vhen Andrews tnc to 
raise relief funds in Calcutta he was met with t e 
official statement that the early reports w'cre exagger 
ated, and that the Government had the situation wc 
in hand. For the Gujerat flood relief 216 lakJts of mpccs 
w'ere raised. This meant that bad villages, even 1 
totally destroyed, could be completely rebui t 
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disaster was turned into an opportunity for improving 
housmg conditions. 

In Orissa, on the other hand, only 9 lakhs were 
forthcoming A British official insisted that it was 
important that the people should tiol be provided with 
better houses than they had had before So the largest 
sum granted for rebuilding any one house ^\as eight 
rupees In Gujerat o\cr 100,000 rupees \\erc spent on 
one village of 150 houses When the local official 
finally realized that something must be done, Andrews 
and the Congress people had already begun relief 
work The official tried to persuade Andrews to desert 
the Congress people and administer a Government 
fund No wonder Andrews refused to desert his friends ' 
At Cuttack we had breakfast with the \V s They had 
guests, a local education official and his w'lfc and her 
sister When I referred to the floods, this man im- 
mediately quoted his friend the local official, and talked 
about the pampered, w'hining people I do not remem- 
ber just what Tucker said, but he quietly and politely 
made it clear that he knew' of the state of affairs at 
first hand and the other man did not 

I have not yet referred to the rajahs’ part in this 
W’retched state of affairs There are a good many in those 
parts (not all bad, of course) w'lth minor States under 
their control The particular rajah w ho ow'ns most of the 
flooded lands appears to be a specially poor speci- 
men He has shooting-parties for British officials, 
subscribes liberally to college endow'ments, and so 
forth, but he W'lII tolerate no interference w'lth his 
peasants 

It seems that one district has had floods eight years 
m succession The first Government Commission to 
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consider what could be done to prevent these floods 
was appointed, I beheve, over eighty years ago. hlany 
have^ been appointed since. A new one has been 
appointed now. Either they propose mild palliatives, 
which are almost useless; or they propose drastic 
action, wbch is turned down on the score of expense. 

Andrews and Tucker, who have been constantly 
backwards and forwards to this region this year, both 
agree that the people are tragically f eckless and v anting 
in leadership. Far from bemg pampered and loud in 
their complamts, they are neglected, crushed by their 
overlords, and they suffer m silence. 

Of course, I am unlikely to have got quite a true 
picture in this very short visit, but I returned to 
Calcutta feelmg more ashamed, more disgusted and 
sick with the present government of India, more angry 
and rebellious than I had ever been in my life. I think 
what I felt most was the callousness of those who 
should know better. 

T. gave me introductions to two of the leading 
Swarajists in Calcutta — T. C. Goswami and J M Sen 
Gupta, the latter the Mayor of Calcutta He was at 
Cambndge a little before my time I called on him, and 
he mvited me to dinner, when Mr Goswami and the 
two delegates of the British Trade Union Congress 
were present, Purcell and Hallsworth. This was a 
disappomtment, as Purcell talked all the time My 
earlier talk with Sen Gupta was more mterestmg. He 
then assured me that, far from bemg extremist agitatore 
who were rmsleadmg the youth of the country , he an 
his friends were havmg the utmost difficulty m per- 
suadmg the young men to keep to the path of con- 
stitutional action: when violence occurs it is no 
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because of their ad\uce but in spite of it. All the same, 
he seemed to doubt ^\hcthe^ the British Government 
vould c\er be roused to consider the demands of India 
seriously until violent outbreaks have taken place. He 
knows they can easily be crushed, but they may shake 
the stupid Englishman out of his complacency (He 
did not use that rude expression ) 

I am afraid there is some truth m this analysis, both 
of the Indian situation and the English character 
Once again we can see hoiv poetic justice works 
The Englishman constantly declares his belief that 
tlie East can understand nothing but force The 
Easterner naturally comes to believe that tins Western 
trust in force proves that tlie Westerner himself can 
understand no other argument The vicious circle is 
complete I cannot test Mr Sen Gupta’s assertion that 
he and other acknow'Iedgcd leaders arc trjung to 
dissuade the students from violence The ordinary 
European w ould brush it aside as nonsense — the clever 
pretence of a firebrand. For mjself, I am inclined to 
tlunk it is true From what I have seen of Indian 
students I certainly tlunk many of them w'ant to use 
force I do not think they are restramed by cow'ardice, 
but rather by ancient Hindu tradition, perhaps also 
by rather reluctant consent to Mr Gandhi’s pnnciple 
of non-violence , and, it may be, by older men who have 
learned wusdom and caution through experience 
Before leaving Calcutta I want to record one im- 
pression that has been made upon me in India generally, 
but especially in Calcutta It is the refinement of 
feature that is characteristic of a great proportion of 
Indians. Over and over again I have seen men wearing 
nothmg but a loin-cloth doing heavy manual work. 
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whose faces suggested intellectual distinction and 
spiritual refinement. ^Vhen you meet people casually 
in the street it is quite impossible to judge of their 
education and social standing from their general ap- 
pearance. Can it be that m the West I look at people’s 
clothes and judge them by that ; and here, where they 
hardly have any, one has a chance to see the man 
himself? Or is there a real difference, signifying that 
they have learnt the secret of escaping the degradation 
that so often in the West seems to accompany tasks 
that we count mean? I was speaking of these things 
to my father-in-law, and he told me that, according to 
Sir Francis Younghusband, you can travel from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorm and never meet a vulgar 
person. I think there is much in that saying The 
struggle for existence in India is terribly severe, and 
no doubt it leads to much cunmng and bnitalk); 
but the lust for wealth as such would seem to be 
rare. “Spiritual values” are, perhaps, more generally 
recognized, A man may be a very clever money-getting 
rogue, but in his heart he knows that it is all a childish 
game, he has not lost his soul. 

Let me add a comment on the newly appointed 
Simon Commission. 

The outcry against the said Commission may seem 
very strange and foolish. It may be dismissed as the 
work of agitators and as wounded pride. No* though 
I think that last explanation has some relation to the 
tmth. To pretend that it is only the outcry of a few 
irresponsible agitators shows a complete misconception 
of the situation To people in England I suppose the 
question of the Statutory Commission seems to Ue a 
matter of political expediency. To Indians it is no 
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sucli thing It IS a cro\\nmg example of the almost 
invariable attitude of the British an attitude of 
“damned supcnority”, “We know what is good for 
you ’’ But every decent Indian is ready to reply “We 
don’t want your superior knowledge, it is our country, 
not yours; and we intend to manage it our own way.” 
After all, it is one thing to act the benevolent uncle to a 
growing youth (say, the people of East Africa) ; but w'hen 
It IS a case of a rather seedy, middle-aged uncle who has 
seen a bit too mueh of life, patronizing an elderly rela- 
tive w’ho is just getting on to his feet again after a long 
illness, the resentment of the elder is hardly surprising. 

When I left England I believed that India might 
become a contented, self-govemmg member of the 
Bntish Commonw'ealth I realized that it w'as quite a 
different proposition from that of French Canada, or 
Dutch South Afnca, or even Ireland All those peoples 
belong to the West and we recognize them — up to a 
pomt — as kindred people. But now I see how deep is 
the gulf that separates us from this great continent 
with Its own civilization, of w'hose greatness the people 
are becoming increasmgly conscious; and the real 
heart unity that a man like Andrew^s has established is 
very rare — ^with all respect to a number of the good 
missionaries 

It IS not easy to form true judgments about a country 
like India, of such vast size, vanety, and complexity. 
If I had spent all the last three months m the Friends’ 
distnct in the Central Provinces hvmg with the mission- 
anes there, and facing their heart-breaking problems 
among the poor, immoral, untaught people, I should 
probably have very different things to say. It may well be 
that I have gone too far the other way But, all the same, 

6 
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I believe that by livmg largely among Indians I have 
learned far more about tbeir character in three months 
than many Englishmen seem to learn in thirtv’ years. 
And I now say, as I should not have said three months 
ago, that our immediate duty to India is to hand over 
complete responsibihty for the government of the 
country without delay. They must make their o^vn 
Constitution, dealing with communalism and the 
Indian States and other things — such as the Assam 
tea-planters and Calcutta merchants — as best they can. 
That is our first duty. The second is infimtely more 
difficult and more painful: to learn to treat them as 
equals, and to respect them even when we find them 
misguided — perhaps even to show humble affection 
towards them, as they are only too ready to shov to 
any white men who are willing to respond. It will be 
said that I take the wrath of the educated men of 
India as the voice of the people. M ell, if I judge the 
nation bv its cultured leaders, does not one do that 
of ever)' nation? I wonder what the slaves and agncul- 
turists and traders of Ancient Greece thought of the 
cultured few. 



Ai-fo Wnirrrs* in M\DnAF, 

January 192S 

Now for A^cnm and tlic goal of mj ambition \Vh} it 
sliould ha\c been so I cannot quite tell, but it was. 
And now that I ha\c penetrated to the head of the 
Assam \allc\ and returned again in safet), I feel as 
if the best part of nn “mission” was fulfilled 

I think we will begin with a little amateur geography 
— plnsical and political I hope it will ln\c some rela- 
tion to truth 

E\ era one knows that the great Ilimalajan range of 
mountains forms the northern boundan." of India 
It is not so gcncralK known that those mountains arc, 
comparatncl\ speaking, a mushroom growth, being 
almost wholh composed of limestone IIow such in- 
conccnablc quantities of small animals can c\crha\c 
lived upon the earth, and how, after their multitudi- 
nous li\cs and deaths, spreading o\er millions of }cars, 
they can liaae been forced up into that huge mountain 
mass, I lca\e the scientists to cvplain Faith in science 
is great; othcn\ise such things must seem incredible 
The hills of Southern India arc far more ancient; 
and ages after Southern India had come out of the 
sea a great uphca\al took place, and two great arms 
rose up to the cast and the west, raising on their 
shoulders, as it were, to the north the great Himalayan 
range Here in Assam that range joins on to the 
eastern arm or, if you like, the two arc separated b} 
the rcccntl} explored gorges of the Brahmaputra river 
That rncr, ha\ing already traversed the highlands of 
Tibet for a thousand miles, descends by a series of 
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nnglitT C£SC£des end rspids to ths lovr, Hit vHJsv cf 
Assam, vrhich. lies between tbe Hiimlevs5 end'd'e 
Naga and EEasia Hills. The Talley is less than tco feet 
above sea-Ievei, tbrcnghout its length of neariv cac 
miles: and it is nowhere ico miles across. On the 
map, even a moderately large-scale man, it seems to 
be enclosed between the monntains. In realin.-. from 
most places the hills are remote or even invisib’e. At 
one point only, near Ganhad, some 350 miles dcm 
the valley, ontiieis of the motmtain mass to the soath 
occur beside (and even in) the river, and there are 
even seme fine wc-oded hiHs on the north banh cf 
the river- 

There is no bridge across the Brahmaputra In its 
two-thotisand-miie course — ^at any rate, there is rcre 
in the Indian thousand miles. In E'ppsr Assam it 
shifts it course so much from year to year that even 
the shipping wharves are temporary stmetures ari 
often have to be rebuilt after the rains. This year them 


were foods that did a goed deal of damage to crops tr 
one part. People spoke of 4-anna crops (25 per cent ) 
as in the drought of the Bolpur district in Berga. 


The steamer connecting the railways cresses the 
in the beautiful “narrows" just belcw Gauhat: 



there the bottom is too deep for a bnege. 

Assam was never conquered by the Alcgua? ^^ 7 “ 
the British conquest of Eurms, whose kmg haa re-mm . 
cononered Assam the Assamese had been fer a Ic't 


time outside India. Xevertheless, trem re. gc 


largely Hindu. I saw no traces of Bacamsm 
Assam valley. The people mcstly leak tttare 
than Mongolian, but many have strong./ --.c 
features with Hindu colour. The hil trees, £■ 


n t't 
Ira'ar 
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well n*? north, arc thorouqhlj Mongolian in appear- 
ance, the} conic clown into the \allc\ for marketing 
?omctimc‘5, also for "forced lahour" on the roads — this 
raises some difficulties — and for labour on tea-gardens 
or in mines 

There arc also immigrants who come from other 
parts of India for thc'^e purpo'^es. Many ha\c settled 
in their own little Milages Other localities include 
villages of hcrcditar}* fi'^hermen When the rncr is in 
flood many pools and water-courses get a fre-^h suppl} 
of fish, then the water recedes, lea\ing the fish in the 
pools; and one of the common sights of Assam is to 
scewhole families or \illagcs, men, women, bo}s, girls, 
small children, splashing and wading about m muddy 
pools or streams — sometimes m what is nothing but 
mud — "fishing" with inferior-looking nets, or c\cn 
with their hands They arc said to spend hours waist- 
deep in the water, and in December, when a cold 
fog lies over many parts of the valley till 10 or ii in 
the morning, it looks a chilly business 

The countr} is \ cry productive In Lower Assam I 
believe four crops can be got from the land in the 
year one of fia\, two of nee, and a mustard crop in 
the dr}' season (late winter) The rainfall is hca\’} ; 
just to the south of the Khasia Hills is Cherrapunji, 
the wettest spot on earth (so far as is known), with a 
rainfall of nearly 500 inches m the year. I did not go 
there 1 Even m the drj' season, as I have said, there 
IS a nightly fog, this dampness makes possible the 
cultivation of tea 

W^hy, It may be asked, if the country is so productive, 
do not the Assamese people increase and multiply and 
flourish exceedingly? Arc they inherently lazy? That 
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is the reason liasty white men are fond of gmn? in 
such circumstances. I cannot say that I noticed "an) 
inherent laziness in those \^ho took me about and 
cared for me: I believe an important part of the answer 
is contamed in the one word “opium”. Take India as 
a whole, and the opium problem is a minor concern, 
chiefly to be dealt with as a side issue of child welfare 
and other social improvements. Take the Assam lallc} 
alone and it is one of the gravest problems of the 
countr}\ Everyone that I talked to agreed to this the 
Governor himself and the Excise Mimster (a Chnstian 
missionary^ belonging to the IChasia hill-tnbcs, lately 
turned politician), Swarajist leaders, respectable old 
Rai Bahadurs, minor ofiicials and tea-planters, Bntish 
and Assamese, dowm to the opium-consumers them- 
selves and even perhaps the opium-sellers. They do 
not all agree as to the remedy. That is another matter, 
on w'hich I have formed wen's of my owm 

Opium is not the only thing they suffer from, though 
it may' be the oldest, for the Assamese race have been 
under its influence for about a century'. With the 
development of tea-gardens and the introduction of 
“foreign” labour vanous diseases began to rampage 
through the country'; malana became worse tlian it 
had ever been before, and the dread kala-azar, or 
black fever (not black-w'ater fever) — one of the most 
fatal diseases in the world, I behove — appeared and 
sw'ept through the country' It is now being combated 
w'ltli some success, and a League of Nations party of 
health experts, including my father’s fnend, the great 
Dr. ’Wu Lien Teh, whom I met attending the Eastern 
Congress of Tropical Medicine in Calcutta, is just 
going there to find out all about it. 
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able report, which the Government has never tried to 
challenge. 

The secretary of that Committee was Rohinikanta 
Hatibarua (his surname indicates that his ancestors 
were the chief elephant-keepers to the old kings of 
Assam) He is a young member of the Provincial 
Council, and it was he who kindly took me round 
Assam last month 

Back to narrative. We left Calcatta on the afternoon 
of December yth. Next morning, at daylight, we v ere 
getting into Lower Assam. I looked out to the north— 
we were running east — and, behold I a distant vail of 
mountains, the great Himalayas themselves. As the 
light increased I saw an occasional snowy peak through 
a gap in the nearer ranges; but in the mam they v.crc 
not snowy, and they were really rather disappointing. 
Of course, they were far away; and, an}way, the} 
really were the mountains! In the afternoon, having 
crossed the river, we reached Gauhati Here ve onl} 
stayed for a few hours, calling on a particularly attrac- 
tive, open-hearted man, who gave me his blessing for 
coming so far to co-operate in savmg his people from 
this curse of opium. 

Then we took the afternoon train through the night 
to Jorhat — a slow journey all round the Mikir and 
Rengma Hills. The chief excitement of this joumej 
ivas the total eclipse of the moon The moon vas almost 
at the zemth — ^the eclipse being from 9 30 to 12 b) 
Indian time — and I could sec it by leaning out of the 
train at either side Totality lasted for about half an 
hour. When the moon w'as nearly covered it turned a 
w^onderful copper colour, and one edge remained so 
yellow that it hardly looked like a total eclipse But all 
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tlie stars round about it shone brilliantly , and as soon 
as the shadow began to pass tlie brilliant light of the 
unco\ered edge was quite different from the dull 
yellow of totality. The earth’s shadow as it moved 
across the moon looked practically straight. 

As we passed through villages the people were 
marching up and do^vn making a fine noise, “to 
fnghten the dragon away”. This sort of religious 
festival certainly provides the youth of the country 
with a glonous opportunity to make an infernal dm. 
Any dragon with half an ear for music would slink 
into the jungle and die at the sound The jungle! 
Yes, for the first time I really began to see what I 
had expected to sec all over India; real jungle, with 
impenetrable undergrowth, huge bamboos, tall trees 
rising high above the seething swirl of vegetation, and 
enormous creepers striving to clamber to the tops of 
the trees, or hanging in festoons from the lower 
branches Such places might — and no doubt did — 
contain many hidden tigers and other beasts. Even 
elephants might pass unseen a few yards away Indeed, 
once from the tram I heard a shout, and saw two 
little Tumais on the necks of o enormous elephants 
m the jungle quite near; but for the shout I should not 
have noticed them. 

Early m the mornmg of the 9th the tram stopped 
once. I was sleepy after the eclipse But I later heard 
some English schoolgirls who were on the tram saying 
that there had been a rogue elephant on the line in 
the fog I do not know who drove it off Rather 
later that morning Hatibarua observed at one station, 
“Now we go through the jungle for seven miles before 
we see anythmg else”; and it was so — ^not that I could 
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hare guessed the exact number of miles Feu junele 
flowers were out; but there was, none the less, a wealth 
of colour, and an almost bewildeung sense of intricate 
life, almost stifling, in all this jungly country. 

Then, too, we began to see tea-gardens. The tea- 
plant grows wild in the jungles as a tall, scraggt bush 
with rather beautiful white flowers. Cultirated, it is 
kept down to two or three feet high, and is pruned 
right back when the leaf-picking season is over — m 
December. Only the fresh leaves are picked. So an 
extensive tea-garden shows you a great expanse of 
neat round bushes, usually with a few tall forest trees 
left to give some shade. The tea-gardens are nearly 
all on cleared jungle, some distance from the riier 
Nearer the river are vast stretches of paddy or rice- 
fields — in December a beautiful russet colour, just 
ready to be cut. ^ 

The railway up the Assam valley serves the tea* 
gardens rather than the towns. The towns lie on link 
old lines that run down to the river, for until quite 
recently the nver was the chief means of communica- 
tion 'Hie new Government Ime is a good way south 
of the river m most places, and the small old lines 
built b}* the tea compames in their early days now run 
from main hue to river, through the chief ton ns 
After parts of two dap at Jorhat, where vc paid a 
number of calls and visited two opium shops, ve v>crc 
motored twenty miles to Sibsagar, thus avoiding a 
tedious journey up to the main line and bac^ again 
It was an interesting drive We passed some verj lar^c 
and beautiful tanks, built by the kings of 
about 400 years ago, when they lived m a pal-'^^ 
Sibsagar (the palace we also saw) ; and for a nule o- 
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two before reaching Sibsagar we passed great stretches 
of water}' countr}' w-hcrc ever}' Enghsliman goes 
shooting at Chnstmas-limc. There were pelicans, 
adjutant storks, wlutc herons, ducks, and all kinds of 
things. Unluckily we could not stop 

But the road ! It is the main road of Assam In the 
rams it must be practically impassable Now, in the 
dr}' weather, it w'as unspeakably bumpy In places it 
w'as being “mended”; that is to say, large solid sods 
were cut from beside the ditches and heaped on the 
top of the road Our car (a Ford or Overland — I forget 
now'W'hich), though accustomed to such things, had to 
stop and begin again at one or two of these places An 
Englishman at Jorhat, a graduate of Birmingham, w’ho, 
with his wife, also a Birmingham science graduate, 
looks after the scientific research station of the Tea- 
Gardens Association, showed me a report he had 
prepared for impronng the roads of Assam I hope the 
Government and the Sw'arajists w'lll both accept his 
proposals He also show’cd me photographt> of people 
walkmg along the main road in the rainy season It 
looked like one of the fishing parties already men- 
tioned 

We had great luck at Sibsagar In the afternoon on 
the day after our arrival W'e were just gomg to pay 
some calls when we met an ancient legal luminary, to 
whom I had to be introduced He thereupon invited us 
to attend a tea party to which he was just going. It 
was a farew'ell party to an education ofiicial named 
Bardolai, brother of the man we had met at Gauhati. 
He was just mowng to another town. Our venerable 
fnend, being the doyen of the local bar, felt abundantly 
ustified in inviting us. So we w'ent, and met all the 
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local celebnties ; and, of course, they turned me into 
a sort of guest of honour, with their usual charming 
pohteness. The real guest of honour, ]\Ir, Bardolai, 
was a graduate of Birmingham, We talked at 
cross purposes for some little time, as he assumed I 
was a lecturer at Birmmgham Umversity, though I 
had told him I was not (By the way, I have often 
noticed that if an Indian starts off with an erroneous 
idea in his head it takes some patience and tact to 
eradicate it I think the language difficulty is partly 
responsible. Even those who are accustomed to use 
English in daily intercourse very rarely appreciate our 
fine shades. I am sure we tend greatly to under- 
estimate the difficulty under which they constantl) 
labour by having to tiy and use an alien language with 
alien thought-forms.) At last he realized his mistake, 
and it penetrated his mmd, reachmg a buried memorj’ 
that there was a missionary college he had visited, 
“What was it called?” “Kmgsmead,” I suggested. 
“Yes, Kmgsmead, of course — ^that is right, and the 
pnncipal of the college — he was a fine man, a great big 
man, and very kmd He used to invite us to come and 
meet his students, so that they might learn something 
direct from the East before they came here. Yes, he 
was a fine man What was his name?” 

His memories of Mr. Hoyland and Kmgsmead quite 
excited him It seemed as though he remembered that 
England was not such a bad place after all, since it ha 
contained such a man 

Later I was talkmg to the prison doctor about t ic 
effects of prison without opium on opium addicts, 
w'hen I suddenly found that speeches were beginnini: 

A dry little old man was addressing the guest ot 
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honour — in Assamese, of course. But I had hardly 
realized lie uas speaking when he finished his speech 
The response ^^as equally brief. But then at its end 
Mr. Bardolai broke into English, and told his friends 
ho^\ I had reminded him of Mr Holland and Kings- 
mead, and so I had aw.akened a host of happy memories. 
This led to a request that I should say something 
But having had such excellent examples of the ‘'in- 
evitable long-windcdncss of all Indian speeches”, I 
took the hint, and only said how glad I had been to 
find that Mr Bardolai had such happy incmones of 
Kmgsmead, and that it had been a great privilege and 
honour to be present. Three speeches within two 
minutes (or even one) must surely be a record, not 
only for India 1 

My host at Sibsagar lived m a house at the end of 
an otal lane that led nowhere beyond, so that he was 
practically m the jungle. He told me that one night his 
brother smelt a tiger, and had a shot at it m the dark ; 
I presume there was something more than the smell 
to aim at One night w'lulc I was there the jackals came 
very near and made an cxtraordinaiy^ noise. I won- 
dered if this meant that they w'erc mobbing a tiger ; but 
I smelt no smell. Early each morning, before Hatibarua 
came for me, I had delightful w'alks along the grassy 
track m the fog Many birds are found m Assam that 
do not occur m the plains of India I had noticed in 
The Fauna of BrtUsh India, w'hich I consulted in 
Calcutta, that there were numbers of Indian sun-birds 
with all sorts of gorgeous colours *, but I had only seen 
two — ^both common in the plains No sooner did I 
reach Assam than I began to see the others. Indeed, I 
saw one “jewelled mite” (I am sure that is the nght 
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expression) on a wire by a railway station behind the 
Rengma Hills It had a gorgeous red breast— almost 
carmine. At Sibsagar I found several more of these 
exquisite creatures. The morning after the tea part) 
I had wandered rather farther than before into the 
region of houses, and was gazmg up into the tree-tops 
when I found that a small crowd had gathered. My 
behaviour seemed to them unusual for the English kind, 
and apparently rather dubious, so they went to call a 
medical officer (I think) who could speak English He 
recognized me from the tea party, and tried to make 
suitable conversation about birds; but, like most 
Indians, he was vague about any but the most ordinary 
species. 

The Indian attitude towards birds is excellent. They 
leave them alone; and the birds respond by being 
more confiding than m any European country But 
Indians seem to have no inquisitiveness about birds: 
they do not trouble to distinguish one from another, 
or study their habits. An Englishman who insists on 
findmg out these things seems almost as strange to 
them — ^mdeed, much stranger to-day — than one who 
slaughters all he sees But, though it may be a queer 
Western kink, it is at least, I thinlr they feel, a pardon- 
able kink 

At Sibsagar I noticed football posts and some 
Indian schoolboys kicking a ball about So, said I, the 
Bntish rehgion has penetrated thus far. Surely the 
spread of football and hockey and tennis to the cn s 
of tlie earth is the greatest testimony to the influence 
of the English spirit in the world to-day. It is cunous 
that our national game, cricket, hardly spreads 
the Enghsh countnes. Even Americans seem to imci 
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no merit m it So it is the more remarkable that young 
India — especially in the towns — seems to play cricket 
with as much zest as young England Indeed, I had 
the fantastic idea, when I saw the Bombay matdan 
covered with cricketers after the day’s work was done, 
tliat there must be more in common between British 
and Indians than is usually supposed I suggest that 
the practical British have deep down in their nature a 
strain of quiet contemplation which a few of them have 
developed into Quakerism, while the majority prefer 
to sit in silence round a cncket ground, or to stand 
bareheaded in the field waiting for the ball that never 
comes, or the turn to bat which passes so quickly 
We are shy about our innate mysticism, so we work it 
out in cncket , the Indians are less shy, so they have 
not needed to evolve cricket for themselves ; but their 
mystical nature finds it attractive now that we hav6 
introduced it to them 

Next we went a stage farther up the valley, to Tmsukia, 
where the mam Ime ends Here we spent a night, and 
m the early morning visited another opium-stricken 
village , we had been to one near Sibsagar We found 
the men, each in his miserable hovel (you can tell an 
opium addict’s house at a glance from the others), 
smoking his mommg pipe over a little fire of sticks, 
while his half-naked children stood shivenng round, 
or tried to begin to do some of the work the incapable 
father could no longer do And it was here at Tmsukia, 
too, that we saw the most pathetic opium victim, a 
youth of twenty-one, a beggar, unable to wallc on his 
legs, who took such a heavy daily dose that he required 
half as much again as the maximum monthly allowance 
under the new rationing system. This he gets from the 
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opium-vender out of what remains over from short- 
weight sold to other customers He spends nearly a 
rupee a day on opium; but easily gets that much b) 
begging This opium shop was close to the railway 
station and junction. If you reflect upon this talc it 
reveals many thmgs. 

Also I must tell another pathetic tale— a different 
kind of pathos — about a local excise ofiicer We went 
to call on him without warning, and when I began to 
ask him questions he was very hesitatmg m his answers. 
At first I suspected language difficulty, but it was soon 
obvious that he was appalled at this sudden visitation 
of a Swarajist politician and a quite unknown English- 
man. After a little more hesitation he said appealingly. 
"Do you mmd if I come and see you alone at the Dak 
bungalow in an hour or two? I can answer your 
questions then.” Now, it is notorious that these excise 
officers are very corrupt. There is a lot of drug 
smugghng; and many of them undoubtedly share in 
the profits from the smugglmg trade Two hours later 
(according to appomtraent) he duly came, he had 
thought out the proper answers and gave them. Then 
he said: “Will you please tell me what you think we 
ought to do to get nd of the opium?” “No,” said I, 
"I can’t tell you that. I haven’t come here to tell you 
what to do, but only to encourage you and eveiy’onc 
who IS trying to get nd of it.” And after a little more 
talk, at partmg he said rather pathetically . I real } 
am trying to do my best for my country. It was a 
good deal for him to use that phrase; and I took it 
that he was answering the accusations, not that I ha 
brought agamst him, but in his own conscience >3 
very transparent double-mindedness and his attempt 
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to struggle against it seemed to me tragic — and perhaps 
heroic, too 

I saw an Indian’s tea-garden at Tinsukia, and a very 
large European one under an enlightened English 
manager; and ve stayed for a few days with an Indian 
tea-planter near Dibrugarh this man was an Edin- 
burgh M A , recently returned from the West, whose 
Western veneer had not quite worn off Poor fellow, 
he had single-handed to entertain Messrs Purcell and 
Hallstvorth as w'ell as myself They arrived the day 
after me, to see the conditions of the tea-garden coolies 
and the mmers, of \vhom more shortly 

We ivere invited to a Hmdu wedding There I 
talked to a Hmdu missionary from Kashmir — a fine 
man, w'lth a very pure religious idealism, he had 
named his healtli m disease-stricken Assam, but he 
had started three homes with a religious basis for 
orphans He was a great respecter of the best side of the 
West, and I should say very friendly to true Christ- 
ianity He introduced me to an “atheist” fnend, one 
who thought it so important for men to live w'ell here 
on earth that they had better give up spcculatmg and 
quarrellmg about God, whom they had not seen, 
until they had learnt to love tlie brother whom they 
had seen — a kind of “atheism” for which I have plenty 
of s}inpathy. Neither of these men had any use for 
the formalism and vulgar mummery of this mamage 
service 

Next day w'e visited the coal-mmes of Margherita, 
and then I started doAvn the valley again But no, it 
w'as not next day, and I must not omit the last evening 
at Dibrugarh, when I refused, on grounds of health, 
to speak at a public meeting for which I had been 

7 
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advertised ^Purcell and Hallsvorth were quite enough 
and had a peaceful walk at sunset by the great n\er 
Brahmaputra. I watched pied kingfisliers plunging in 
the water and little waders running on the mud; and 
heard great splashes of probable crocodiles, then 
the sun went down behind the Himalayas and a red 
glow was reflected in the broad water; and the earth 
was filled with peace — or was it only my heart ? 

Now, then, we set off again for Marghcrita, via 
Tinsukia, But our host gave us such a fine carlj 
breakfast that the tram started just as we reached the 
station ; and it had to be called back again — all this in 
the fog and gloom just before dawn. On the waj to 
Marghenta a place called Digboi is passed, where 
are the hideous erections man places over those parts 
of the earth from which oil is tapped. So I have seen 
a real live oil-well, the only one at present working 
successfully in Assam. I believe 20,000 men are 
employed at it Marghenta is on the edge of the 
unknown. You come to the foot of the hill, and the 
mme-shaft runs straight beyond you into the lull-side 
it goes straight along not down, and above you rise 
tlie hills covered with impenetrable jungle, in which 
live all manner of wild beasts and wild men, all across 
to Burma. Rumour says these hills are full of minerals; 
other rumour says that the right of exploitation is 
already assigned to European firms, over thousands 0 
square miles of unadmimstered country. I wonder! 

Our host, the manager of the mine, formerly an 
Indian Civil Service man in tlie Punjab, but , 

' after Amritsar, seemed to me an amiable man , he ha 
a pleasant way with the two Indians in our party, an 

rallied Hatibania gaily over some of theirpoliticalstn cb 
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One of the coal-mines is a quarrj' ^vith a 40-foot 
seam \nsible, and 90 feet more below the surface. 
I thought it looked poor coal, and so apparently did 
Mr Purcell. Hatibarua, of course, disliked all this 
foreign exploitation of his countr)% and argued the 
point uith our host, who said it \\as bringing lots of 
wealth into the countrjx “And all the problems of 
industrial and city life”, was, m effect, Hatibarua’s 
reply 

It was strange to see the devices and engines of 
civilization here jostling with the primeval jungle 
My sentiments are all with the jungle! 

In the Assam valley I only talked to one British 
official. He made me very angiyx If he thought he 
was combating the impression that my Swarajist 
fnends would have made upon me, he w'las sadly 
misguided , what he said had exactly the opposite effect 
It IS annoymg to be treated as a perfect fool when 
you have not even been given the chance of showing 
W'hether jou are one or not. However, I must allow 
him all the excuses I can In the first place, Purcell 
and Hallsworth came with me, so he was 1 to 3. Then, 
he asked us to come at 3 o’clock — local time is fifty-four 
minutes m advance of Indian standard time — and w'e 
went by the latter, and I think he had been waiting 
nearly an hour Also a very misleadmg paragraph 
about me had appeared in the Times of Assam , and 
although he mcidentally told us what an unreliable 
paper it was, he had probably read it and believed it. 
He spent much of his time rewling the Assamese 
people, and especially the politicians, and an unfor- 
tunate Indian official, his junior, had to sit and hear 
it all, and occasionally say "Yes” w'hen appealed to to 
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confirm some foolish allegation. He was ne\er ghcn 
the opportunity to say “No”. Perhaps the most fan - 
t^tic statement was that the Chmese Government (he 
did not say which) was now tr)Tng to flood India with 
opium, havmg first cunningly persuaded the Gov em- 
ment of India to give up the export of opium to 
China In fact, nearl}" all the opium that is smuggled 
into Assam is Malwa opium, and both at Calcutta 
and Madras I was told by responsible officials 
that Malwa opium forms almost, if not quite, loo per 
cent, of the smuggled drug. He also made silly state- 
ments about the opium-smokmg habit in Assam, and 
he had never heard of the Viceroy’s meeting with tiie 
Malwa princes last June His most revealmg statement 
was that wherever he went nevv^ of his coming spread, 
so he could never see thmgs as they really were 
If this man had alone represented Bntish officialdom 
m Assam to me, I should certamly have earned avva) 
a very bad impression. But I had an introduction to 
the Gov'emor, Sir Laune Hammond, and before Icavang 


Assam I made an expedition to Shillong to see him 
Assam Provmce includes some poor districts of 
Eastern Bengal, south of the Ivhasia Hills, and so the 
capital has been placed near the top of the hills, at a 
height of 5,000 feet. It is a glorious place (at anv rate, 
when the sun is shining), with magmficent news of 
snowy Himalayan peaks, perhaps 200 miles to the 
north. A splendid road has been built from Gauhati, 
and there is a daily service of motor-buses I thinl. the 
road would occupy quite a respectable place in an} 
list of the world’s beautiful roads There is 
variety of scenery; first some miles of dense jung e. 
in places on steep slopes, with little, rushing torrents 
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falling doAvn the hill-sidcs; then, after many twists 
and turns, there comes a comparatively lc%cl, grassy 
region with barren, rocky hill-lops, and, after that, 
more steep, wooded slopes with pine-trees in c\cr- 
increasing numbers In spite of the badly sprung motor- 
bus I enjoyed the w’holc of the si\ty-milc, four-hour 
drive. 

At Shillong I had a glorious morning’s walk in the 
woods. It happened to be market da}’ , and as I started 
out I met hundreds of little lull-people, in a continual 
stream, coming down from the higher parts of the 
hills to their eight-day market — men and women alike 
with huge loads in long baskets on their backs, held 
in place by a strap across the forehead, hlost of these 
would consist of potatoes, but I heard fowls clucking 
in a few of the baskets. These little people came 
trottmgdown the slopes wuth a curious, gentle, tripping 
motion, their knees bent all the time. The eight-day 
mterval is curious, and suggests an eight-day week 
among the hill tribes, I do not know’ if it is found outside 
the Khasia Hills. Apparently the Christians, of w’hom 
there are many, do not come when the market is on 
Sunday , so when a Monday market comes I suppose 
they must bring sixteen days’ produce w'lth them. 
It seems rather unfair! Some have to come twenty or 
thirty nules I suppose they carry equally heavy loads 
back with them. There is a Pasteur Institute in Shillong, 
and every market day scores of people come to get 
moculated against rabies, which is very prevalent in 
the hills 

As the stream of people seemed to be endless I 
turned off by side-tracks Suddenly through the trees 
I saw the far-off chain of snotvy peaks high in the 
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sky, sharp and clear above the dust)- cloud that 'alva }5 
hangs in the valley. I believe somebody has pro\ed 
that but for refraction you could not see Ae Himalayas 
at all from Shillong. So much the better for refraction 
Soon I found myself in deep, silent jungle, but it 
was not all silent. Here and there I came upon great 
loving parties of little birds I alwajs associate the 
crowds of little tits and goldcrests that one can often 
find in English woods with soft December dajs; and 
in spite of the different climate these little birds 
seemed very home-like. There were tits here, some 
almost like our common great-tit, little tmy wnliow- 
warblers TOth barred wings to replace our goldcrcst 
at home; an occasional woodpecker, not unlike one 
of our "spotteds”. But here, too, were gorgeous little 
flower-peckers; brilliant red mimvets; black and 
yellow bulbuls; httle brown babblers, half hedge- 
sparrow and half crested tit; and, most cunous, in 
one place a flock of blackbirds, yellow-biUed like ours, 
but silent, furtive creatures, I wanted veeks and 
months to spend among these birds, and I had onh 
these few hours, snatched between visits to high 
officials. It was fascinatmg; it was tantalizmg 
T alks with officials at Shillong I may not record 
The upshot seems to be that Government and popular 
leaders cannot work together to-day; there is too much 
mutual suspicion. So social reform is scarcely possib.- 
— or, at least, seriously hampered 

I shall never forget my fortnight in Assam India 
is immense and unfathomable; Assam, by contra-t, 
compact and straightforward. 



7f. If/.-'; 

From As?am I trn\cHcd to Darjcchnj’, anil jnct im 
fathcr-in-law at 2.30 am at a junction A*"' v.c v.crc 
due at 6 a m. on the 22nd at the foot of the mountains 
where the ordinan* milwa\ ends '’■etc up betimes 
and while we were drci-'inp I suddenly noticed the 
great snowy range of Kinthmjunga rlu-’il of ua, all 
rosy with the first glow of the rring nm. It v.-^s a 
great sight, finer, said my fathcr-m-hw, tlnn the 
dawn on Monte Rosa from the plain . of Lomb'’rdy. 

We motored instead of going up by the mount iin 
railway ’-a 50-milc dn\c and a ri'^e of o\cr 7,0!X) feet 
It was fine country , but the road is less beautiful tlrn 
the Gauhati-Slullong road, and a good deal more 
populous, especially near the top, so I was rather spoilt 
for It At Ghoom, two and 1 half miles from Darjeeling, 
the ridge is reached, and thcntheie is a slight downhill 
to Darjeeling, winch is on a northern spur, lool ing 
straight across to the mighty Kmchmjunga The top of 
the mountain is o\cr 40 miles from Darjeeling, and in 
the clear atmosphere it docs not look its full height. 
If I had been told it was 15,000 feet high (instead of 
28,000 feet) I should have believed it, and I had 
imagined it much more of a peak than it is 'Flic snow - 
line on the southern side is high even m winter, and 
the glaciers are mostly hidden by shoulders of the 
mountain From Darjeeling you look down vast 
slopes into remote valleys, then across to other dark 
mountain slopes, and finally up to the snowy' licighl'i. 
After midday a cloudy belt tended to form ncai the 
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snow-lme, and tMs seemed to hft the mountain un 
into the sky, making it far more lo%. At dawn, and at 
sunset too, when the light was not too strong, the 
rosy glow gave the moimtain an aspect of remote- 
ness and immensity. At sunset, especially, the sunlight 
seemed to linger ah incredible time on the higher 
slopes, till the valleys far below were lost in the dark- 
ness of night. 

We had brilliant weather, and tlie sun vas hot at 
noon, but not with the dangerous heat of the Tropics. 
I found it quite safe to go hatless, though I was rather 
careful not to let the midday sun shine for long on the 
back of my neck At mght there was frost, and I 
noticed one very sheltered north-facing path, under 
7,500 feet, where there was frost still at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

The proper thing is to go up Tiger Hill (three miles 
from Ghoom) and see the sunrise glow on Mount 
Everest, over a hundred miles away At Christmas- 
time this would have been a cold opportunity, and ve 
preferred to catch a 9 30 tram to Ghoom and walk up 
through the woods dunng the morning It is a beautiful 
walk, and after we left Ghoom we hardly saw a human 
being The day was perfect, no cloud formed on tlic 
nearer moimtain ranges to conceal the summit of 
Everest. It was my father-in-law who first noticed the 
snowy summit through the trees From the top of 
Tiger Hill you see the summit and a shoulder of the 
mountam to the north of it, the great eastern precipices 
face you, and two lesser peaks to the south are also 

visible , 

On Chnstmas Day there was a great fair at Darjeeling. 

The market-place was filled with people from all over 
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the countr}': Nepalese, Tibetans, and other hill people, 
mostly Mongolian in feature (as all the hill people are) 
and wearing all kinds of mar\ellous costumes some 
witli pigtails, some wearing square hats w'lth furry 
corners, some in moccasin-like sjiocs, and the women 
in many gaudy colours, magenta being one of the 
most popular. 

At Dai^eehng we were in a Buddhist country. We 
saw' several Buddhist temples, and their prayer flags 
were hanging m festoons m all sorts of sacred places, 
and especially at the shrine on Obsen'atorj' Hill. 
This has a wonderful view' across to Kinchinjunga, 
and Its choice as a special Buddhist shrine suggests to 
me tliat tlie people arc not quite as indifferent to the 
magic awe of their countr}'’s sccncrj' as is commonly 
supposed The prajers fly m the breeze and so are 
wafted heavenwards When they arc finally w'ashcd 
clean, or blanched by ram and w'lnd and sun, I believe 
the sms of the man who offered the prayer arc expiated 
They arc said to be often in indelible ink Is this en- 
couraged by the priests, or is it due to a desire not to 
reach Nm'ana (if that is the goal) too soon? 

On Christmas Day we saw' several poor peasants 
giving their offenngs to the fat priests, and performing 
the ritual of walking round and round the shrine 
apparently sheer ignorant superstition, exploited by 
priests with an eye to good business The priests 
certainly looked and behaved as if they had no thought 
of an)l:hing spiritual or elevating A man sitting on 
the ground near by, reading his Scriptures, seemed to 
have a much gentler, more refined countenance Once 
again I w'as impressed by the sight of so-called religion 
as the w'orst enemy of true religion 
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In order to see anything at aU of the Indian National 
Congress I had to leave Daijeeling at middaj on 
Chnstmas Day. Thus I reached Madras early on the 
28th, m time only for the last day of the Congress. 
Real discussion onl>;took place m the Subjects Cora* 
mittee held just before the Congress, and this I missed 
altogether. Nevertheless, I saw and heard much of 
great mterest. Two incidents of ray journey south- 
wards may be worth mentioning, as I fear they arc 
S}Tnptomatic. Some little \\ay do\\'n from Darjeelini: 
an English girl (say, tv^ent>'), ^ho was alone in the com- 
partment nest to mine, confided that an Indian from the 
next compartment had spoken to her She had ne\cr 
travelled alone in India before, and was ob\iousl} 
ternfied of the “horrid, dreadful man”. From nhat I 
saw of him I am sure he was merely incurabl) anxious 
to be friendly. Then an Englishman -uith vhom I 
travelled from Calcutta to Madras told me in tlic 
mommg that one of the Indians in the compartment 
had got up in the night and begun to put his hands 
mto the Englishman’s clothes Now, as it happens I 
was awake, too, and though I could not understand vh} 
the Indian stood for some time in the middle of tiic 
compartment, I am quite sure he did no such thing 
It was simply the Enghshman’s mcurable suspicion of 
all Indians that led him to imagine it 

This lack of discrimination and of insight has ap* 
pallmg consequences 

After breakfast on the 28th F H G took me to 
the Congress We first attended a meeting of th- 
Social Conference (dozens of subsidiaiy conferences 
take place while the Congress is on), and vc came in 
for tivo very interesting speeches Shaukat AIi, one 
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of the two famous Muslim brotlicrs, a great big 
bearded man, was supposed to be speaking in support' 
of a motion against the rigid enforcement of pw dah 
Actually he spoke all the time, W’aming the women 
present (there were large numbers) of the dangers of 
losing their modesty, and extolling puidah as the 
best sjstem for upholding a proper feminine modesty 
and purity He was followed by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
the most popular and cffcctnc of Indian woman 
orators She had been sitting on the platform behind 
Shaukat Ah , and she explained that she had not heard 
a word he said, but she knew quite well w'hat he 
alwajs said, and she proceeded to explain w'hat he 
really meant According to Mrs. Naidu, Shaukat Ah, 
in extolling purdah, had been thinking, not of the 
system of inhibitions W’hich arc the outward expressions 
of the conventional idea of purdah, but of that essential 
modesty and grace and purity of mind wdiich are the 
attnbutes of all true w omanhness And she proceeded 
to argue forcibly that w'lth the destruction of the 
present purdah regulations the relations of men and 
w'omen might achie\c a purity based on knowledge 
and conviction, instead of an unreal punty based on 
artificial restrictions and conventions. I could not hear 
eveiyldimg she said. I believe it W’as she W'ho suggested 
that if purdah were, such an excellent institution as 
some men seemed to think the men might adopt it 
for themselves and leave the w'omcn free 
By this time the Congress proper had begun its 
session and w'e moved to the Congress tent This w'as 
a vast erection, a sort of thatched tent supported on 
great poles, estimated to hold 15,000 people I dare say 
It would hold more Mr. Sen Gupta told me that 
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50,000 were present at the Congress ground the first 
day. I do not know how he could tell. Ccrtamh many 
thousands were in attendance; how many frorn other 
parts of India I cannot say. A man from Madura, uith 
whom I travelled a week later, said it was the largest 
congress he had ever attended. Mr. Sen Gupta said 
they had once had a bigger one. The Madura man said 
it was far more representative of many classes (m our 
Western sense), as well as creeds and castes, than any 
recent congress. All this is due, of course, to the 
practically universal desire of all educated and moder- 
ately mtelligent Indians to umte in the most energetic 
protest agamst the purely Bntish Statutory Com- 
mission. Several English people have assured me that, 
whereas feelmg had been gradually improving since 
1921, now the alienation and resentment are only 
comparable to the non-co-operation days. It is widely 
believed that the Viceroy advised a different procedure. 
I regard this as testimony to the universal respect for 
his character. 

Discussion of the Statutory Comnussion vas over 
Resolutions for a complete boycott of it, and directing 
the Committee to work for full independence, had 
been unammously passed. 

A number of resolutions were still to be brought 
forward. The most important of these, on Plindu- 
Muslun relations, was now under discussion. Vc 
bought ordinary visitors’ tickets, and entered the tent 
at the far end from the platform There were a number 
of loud-speakers, or amplifiers, or whatever they are 
called. But the one nearest to us was too far off, so 
we could hear nothing. So we went round to the 
other side, behind the platform, and I sent in mv card 
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to Mr. Sen Gupta (he had kindly suggested my doing 
so), and he brought us in to sit among Congress leaders 
on the platform We ^\erc behind the speakers, but 
close to an amplifier which, though rather tinny, was 
effective Also I got a copy of the resolutions and could 
talk quietly to Mr Sen Gupta and others The resolu- 
tion under discussion \\as very long, and carefully 
drawn the first half proposed the abolition of com- 
munal constituencies for elections, \Mth elaborate 
safeguards for minorities and a more natural division 
of provinces, \\hich would be specially favourable to 
the Muslims in the case of Sind (which is still ad- 
ministered from Bombay) The second part admitted 
tliat, as Muslims claim the right to slaughter co\vs, 
and as Hindus claim the right to play music outside 
mosques (the two tilings that actually cause most 
communal outbreaks), they should not be prohibited 
from doing these things, but it was an appeal to each 
community to respect the other, and not to go to law 
or call m the Bntish authorities 
The Congress is, of course, predominantly Hindu; 
but this year a Muslim W'as president and several of 
the Muslim leaders were participating. Several Hindu 
leaders objected to the second part of the resolution, 
pomting out that their objection to cow-slaughter is a 
religious objection, whereas Muslims have no religious 
objection to music The first part of the resolution was 
not questioned Mr Sen Gupta then intervened He 
had been one of the group that drafted the resolution, 
so he understood its exact significance. It was a 
remarkably able speech I am sure if he is ever a 
responsible Minister he wall be capable of persuadmg 
his followers to accept measures they really detest He 
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pointed out that in the past attempts had been made 
to reach a compromise, but it was ne\er more than a 
paper agreement; this resolution was based on a differ- 
ent conception. It involved no surrender of position, 
what w'as mutually recognized ivas not the right to do 
certam thmgs, but the claim to that right — a claim 
W'hich no one could deny. The resolution was an 
appeal for mutual respect and mutual confidence As 
such it was finally carried without opposition. 

It is interesting to notice that at the Muslim League 
Conference, since held in Calcutta, the first part of the 
resolution alone aroused opposition; and it was onl> 
passed "with the proviso that Sind must first be consti- 
tuted as a separate province. The Muslim League seems 
to have been more suspicious m its attitude than tlie 
Congress Of course, it represents the chief minorit} 

At the afternoon session several other resolutions 
were passed. I sat in a good place called "Complimen- 
tary”, A resolution callmg on the Congress Committee 
to invite other political bodies to form a joint com- 
mittee to draft an Indian Constitution for submission 
to an All-India representative conference, to be held in 
March at Delhi, w'as opposed by a few members on 
the ground that independence should first be achieved. 
This is probably good psychology, if unity is to be 
kept; but the more honest attitude — that some defini- 
tion of "mdependence” is required — earned the day. 
Another important and carefully worded resolution 
dealt with the position of the Indian States in an in- 
dependent India; it appealed to the Indian princes to 
show their fnendimess to the cause of independence 
by adoptmg democratic institutions, and also warned 
them of the danger of continuing their autocratic rule. 
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I thought It ratlier pathetic that no one ventured to 
combat the sophistries lying behind a resolution for the 
discnmmatory boycott of British goods Quite apart 
from economic arguments, I wished I could have 
appealed to the Congress to make it easier, not more 
difficult, to show the British public the reasonableness 
of India’s claim I was glad to see, subsequently, that 
Fenner Brockway, m his message to the Congress, had 
said something like this But the Congress as a whole, 
and even its leaders, are in no mood now for such an 
argument. As one of the leaders said to me later “First 
we believed in the British officials as a whole , then m 
the higher officials; then m the Viceroy; then in the 
British Government, then in Parliament, then m the 
Labour Party All have failed. Now we only believe 
in our own efforts ’’ They recognize a few I L.P 
idealists as their only remaining friends in England 
But they judge them (or us) to be few, feeble, and 
helpless. Perhaps they are right. 

The leader I have just quoted was Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, the retiring President Mr Iyengar is an 
elderly man, and he was very tired after all his exer- 
tions. It had been, in effect, his Congress But he was 
very happy Some years ago he was the Advocate- 
General m the Government of Madras, but he has 
been going farther and farther to the left, and he 
assured me that m spite of his weariness he felt very 
young and ready for any adventure It was natural, of 
course, that he should be in a state of exaltation I 
asked lum what steps they would take to achieve 
independence In effect, he expounded a “Sinn Fein” 
policy establishment of their own assemblies, councils, 
courts, etc , and refusal to use the British institutions. 
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To all intents and purposes this is non-co-operation 
over again, wthout a Mahatma to lead the common 
people in its support, but, on the other hand, with a 
widety convinced intelligentsia, and they were Gandhi’s 
chief stumbling-block Srinivasa Iyengar explained that 
Gandhi s campaign made the idea of suffering too 
central: “^Ve are ready to suffer again, but not for the 
sake of suffering. We shall fry to achiei e some concrete 
result, and if we are imprisoned for that ve shan't 
mind ” Whether the younger generation is really 
prepared for all this I cannot judge, I belie; e the; 
think they are. Only the event can prove whether the} 
have the courage and endurance and capacity for this 
high adventure. 

The day after the Congress w'as “Women’s Da}”, 
and the evening Congress was open to men. I ;;ent 
and foimd it w'as in the big tent; but no one on the 
outskirts of the tent was trying to listen, and at first 
I thought I should hear nothing. At last I pressed 
forward among a crowd of Indian men vho ;;ere 
standing close under the rostrum, and here I could 
both see and hear the speakers quite ;vell, except the 
chairwoman, a digmfied lady w'ho is vice-president of 
the Madras Provincial Council She was unfortunately 
quite inaudible, so that the putting of resolutions was 
even more of a farce than in the Congress Moreover, 
only the women could vote, and they were all behind 
her. A number of resolutions were moved, seconded, 
and carried, and the speeches were all ex'cellcnt None 
was wordy, like most of the men’s speeches the da} 
before. Each woman knew what she wanted to sa}, 
said it, and sat down. Most of the resolutions were in 
favour of equality for women* equal wages for equa 
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work, equal intcr-sc\ nghts, equal political rights. One 
or two youths near me found the resolution on sex 
rather amusing, but with this exception the crowd was 
thoroughly attentive, respectful, and sympathetic. It 
was a really impressive occasion The last resolution 
was in favour of international peace — on humanitarian 
and “motherly” grounds The young men of India arc 
in no mood to listen to Englishmen who plead for 
peace, so I wondered how they would take it. Most 
unfortunately the first speech was inaudible and the 
second was in Tamil, so I came aw'ay in the middle of 
the latter; the crow'd was melting away. I might men- 
tion, though, that Mr. Iyengar, who asked me a lot of 
questions about England and Europe, and especially 
about the prospects of an Anglo-Russian w'ar, disso- 
ciated himself strongly from those of his fellow 
countrymen who see hope for their country’s liberty 
in such a conflict 

I saw a good deal of H. while I was in Madras He 
W'as still in rooms at the Club, so I could not stay W'lth 
him. I found him less detached than on shipboard, 
and utterly sceptical of the capacity of the Indians to 
turn any of tlieir fine speeches into action It is 
doubtless true (and an important truth) that a man 
who IS wnrking with Indians all the time learns many 
thmgs about them that a passing visitor cannot learn ; 
though I think the opposite is also true In spite of my 
respect for H. I was not reconverted by him I think 
he, like others though m less degree, has got into the 
way of thinking that outward appearance is more 
significant than in fact it is I suspect that a spirit is 
working in India which they do not perceive. Whether 
It will come to its fruition soon or late may be a matter 

8 
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for dispute ; I am inclined to think it \nll come soon 
and lead to rude awakenmgs. Would that it might come 
without \dolence or bloodshed 1 

Although I am not reconverted to what W. F. S 
calls the “imperiahsm” of my first letters from India, 
I caimot put out of my mind the \*ision of 700,000 
Indian villages almost untouched by the politicians 
and the Tutelhgenisia; and still, I think, looking to the 
British (and more particularly to the missionanes 
where there are any) rather than to their owrn leaders 
for any escape from their misery. If we were real!) 
fulfilling the mission of Chnstian liberators to these 
rmlHons of outcastes and half-starv'ed peasants, the 
argument for remaining in India, in spite of all the 
opposition of the intelligentsia, would be cnormousl} 
strong But I am afraid we ha\e largelj failed. Or 
rather, perhaps, we have done all that we can do, Wc 
have sown the seed, but our Western methods of tending 
the crop will not do. If it is to npen, those who know the 
nature of the soil must tend the crop, even though the) 
seem to us incompetent 

As I have written before, the worst feature of the 
present system seems to me to be the almost complete 
lack of understanding or sympathy between the 
English and the educated Indian. So it was particular!) 
delightful to stay with the G s, who have cvndcnti) 
established smeere and simple friendship vith man) 
real Indians, w^ho call on them freely and rejoice in 
their hospitality. I noticed that even hlr. Satjamurti, 
who at first offered to “show me Madras , and the 
editor of The Hindu, whom I also met, both seemed 
satisfied that as I was with Dr. G. I was in safe hand<^, 
and it is possible for him to achie\ e a position that .or 
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a missionar}' seems to me practically impossible. The 
large bungalow he li\cs in (which lie dislikes) is the 
natural consequence of his position as superintendent 
of the museum An Indian in the same position Mould 
have the same bungalow; whereas a missionar}' who 
IS supposed to represent the Christ w'ho "had not 
where to la} his head” cannot make the same appeal 
while he Iwcs (as a married missionar}' must) in a 
European bungalow The people among whom he 
li\es cannot see the sacrifice he is making They only 
see that he insists on luing in a w.ay that is impossible 
to them Further, communal propaganda seems to 
them to be his mam raison d'etre and makes him 
suspect of ulterior motnes People like the G s are 
the real missionancs, only there is no place for them 
m rural India! What is the solution ? I do not know. It 
ought to be the liberation of the depressed people of 
India by Indians who ha\c a Christ-like spirit 
One afternoon F. H. G and I went with an Indian 
Christian, a professor of science at one of the Madras 
colleges, to see some of the local temples They arc 
fine buildings Our guide seemed to be a real Christian 
and a real Indian Too many Indian Christians I ha\c 
met seem to be neither. I think now that they arc 
joining the ranks of their nationalist fellow- countr3mcn 
they arc tending to become better Chnstians, too 
D H took me over the Women’s Christian College, 
so I had a chance to admire the new chapel I think it 
is the most beautiful piece of architecture I have seen 
in India, dating from the British period It belongs to 
Its surroundings. It is a real masterpiece. 

I was almost forgetting that I paid three visits 
to the Theosophical Headquarters at Adyar First, a 
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rather ineffectual attempt to make use of se\cral 
introductions given me by T.: ve had a few minutes’ 
talk with the master of the school, but they vere 
engrossed in an excitmg hockey match— School v Old 
Boys— which resulted in a draw, i-i. Then we vent 
the same evemng to a wonderful musical recitation 
(alternate explanation and chantmg) of an ancient 
Hindu stoiy under the great Banyan-tree, one of the 
biggest m India. The story began with an absurdly 
tnvial episode that mvolved the gods and men in all 
sorts of complications; we left before the end. It vas 
an amateur performance by a professor of mathematics 
He did it with great effect, and showed consummate 
skill in the finer shades of recitation. 

Then finally, by appomtment, I went to see the 
whole place under the guidance of one of the members, 
Mr. Prasad — a delightful man who never made me feel 
uncomfortable by obtruding theosophy. The whole 
place, and especially the school, impressed me in its 
emphasis on beauty. One of the good points about the 
school is that the children are housed as in their ovn 
villages ; but they learn how to make the best of things, 
and how to beautify their surroundings by cultivating 
flowers, etc. There are girls as well as boys, and all 
castes live together. I understood that there vere 
outcastes, but the G s rather doubted this If there are, 
it is certainly a great achievement for Southern India. 

I felt something of the Santiniketan spirit, but not all . 
Mrs. Besant is not Tagore. I think the school is the 
best part, the bookshop the worst, though I was glad to 
see copies ofMissKelman’s book in the Indian section 

I am still omittmg all manner of interesting Madras 
events : A special library exhibition, opened by one o 
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the mo'it generally respected and capable Indian 
ministers, and a “private view” with F. II. G (wliose 
ofTice makes him head of one of the chief libraries) 
beforehand * all sorts of interesting ancient manu- 
scripts, etc Then also F. H. G c\poiindcd to me 
some of the archaeological treasures of the museum 
lie is a real expert, but I am sure a Westerner must be 
tr.ained to appreciate Indian sculpture Also he showed 
me o\cr the institute, wlicrc the} sell beautiful things 
made in South India to-d.ay; and one c\ening we saw 
part of a “dumb show” in the theatre at the museum. 
This, too, was an acted fable, the actors representing 
weird non-human creatures, wearing \ast headgear 
.and hoop-skirts Most of these shows were special 
excitements of Congress week 

Before lca\ing Madras perhaps I ought to sum up 
my impressions of the Congress It was, of course, too 
large for deliberation The resolutions and speeches 
were chiefly interesting as showing the mentality of 
the leaders. But althougli the resolutions did not 
reflect the will of all the members in detail, it was 
impressive to rcah 7 c that this x.ast concourse was due 
to a general sympatln, perhaps c\cn a passionate 
s}Tnpath}, with the mam purpose of the Congress, 
the achic\emcnt of a truly self-go\eming, responsible 
India, with a status at least equal to that of the great 
nations of the West And I was impressed by the 
number — perhaps less than 10 per cent , but still 
considerable — of women, quiet, composed, self-con- 
fident, and taking a real part in the deliberations and 
decisions I think it would have been good for Miss 
Ma)'o to Iiave attended the Social Conference and the 
Women’s Day. 
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After an interesting journey through South India— 
great temples at Tanjore and Madura, and others on 
strange rocky hills, tt\ o or three hours m the beautiful 
Palm Hills, a passing sight of the shrine of a goddess 
surrounded by mud-horses for her midnight rides, and 
other fine scenery— I crossed to Ceylon and reached 
Colombo, en route for Java and Alalaj'a My boat 
being a day late, I had two days to wait there, but 1 
was weary of travel, so I did not visit Kandy; I hate 
since heard that plague is very bad there. It is said 
to be a very beautiful journey, but I felt surfeited with 
beauties and wonders A few days of monotonous sea 
will be a restful change 

I really leamt almost nothing about Ccjlon, except 
that It IS the gateway to Australia My fellott passengers 
from Madras and the other inhabitants of the little 
hotel were nearly all Australians. The dishes were 
purposely described as Australian An Australian 
schoolboys’ cncket team was tounng the country This 
I leamt from the one newspaper I bought It also 
showed that the Ceylonese are learning the political 
language and methods of Nationalist India. 

One afternoon I watched a lot of whiskered terns 
flittmg over the lake; and in the beautiful Victoria 
Park I spent hours watchmg birds There I saw my 
first male paradise flycatcher an impossibly beautiful 
bird with black head and top-knot, otherwise pure 
white, with long white streamers extending from the 
tail In the presence of such perfect loveliness political 
strife seems all maya, illusion. If I were ever to visit 
India again after this spring, I thmk it would be on!) 
to watch the mimvets and bee-eaters and sun-bird^, 
and perhaps to learn how to be silent. 



VII 


Betaa^een Sumatra and Banka, 

February 2, 1928 

T\velve days have been, of course, hopelessly inade- 
quate to learn what I wanted to learn about a country 
over 600 miles in length, inhabited by over 30,000,000 
people. Still, I thmk the visit to Java has been worth 
while. Many Englishmen are in danger, I think 
(followmg Kiplmg), of thmkmg of “the East” in terms 
of British India alone, or of Bntish possessions; and 
you meet too many English globe-trotters who are 
following an “all-red” route, and yet imagine that they 
are seeing the world Of course, I ought to have seen 
Indo-Chma imder the French, or independent Siam, 
which I am assured is a most progressive country — to 
say nothing of Chma and Japan and Korea and the 
Philippmes and Borneo, but no, life is short and the 
world IS large. My plan has been to study British India 
pretty closely (though even that is a foolish statement • 
what are five months for such a countr}'?), and m the 
middle of that study to get away for a few weeks and 
get a fleeting picture of what the Dutch are domg m a 
rather similar (but also very different) position in Java, 
and now I am about to spend a similar time glancmg 
at Malaya, which again is the East admmistered by 
the West, but a very different East I might call my 
wmter in the East one hasty sketch and two snapshots 
I think I ended my last journal on the boat from 
Colombo to Singapore I need not add much about 
that voyage, but one or two thmgs are worth mention- 
ing There was only one missionary on board, a 
Wesleyan from near Canton with his wife and small 
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children. Like most people I meet in this world, he 
knew and respected H. G. Wood He put me in touch 
with a Hong-Kong police officer. This is the ad\antagc 
one gets from second class travel This man was no 
chief official who deals in statistics and Government 
measures, but one who knew the bad habits of the 
people at first hand. He had smoked m opium dens 
more than once He was a little suspicious of me at 
first, but as I did not bombard him with questions he 
presently opened out m his own way. The two things 
he seemed anxious to impress upon me were* First, 
that a man could smoke opium for thirty years tvithout 
his friends knowmg it , secondly, that far more people 
in Hong-Kong are ruined by spirits than by opium. 
The evening we were m Penang he drove this home. 
They had been unloadmg gin and brandy in great 
packmg-cases from our hold all day long; they were 
still doing It He pomted this out to me. At first, taking 
the ordmary white man’s pose, he said how sad it ivas 
to see all that stuff leaving the boat; why would not 
they let him have one to take home? It would keep 
him going for a year. But then he added: “No, I don’t 
really want it; it’s a bad brand.” (Perhaps it is just as 
well that I do not remember the name of the brand !) 
And then he went on to pomt out how it was ruining 
the Chmese, who drink the poisonous stuff by the 
tumblerful. And here is an interesting sidelight: Tlicy 
take brandy, he said, after their opium-smoke, to 
destroy the visible effects of the opium. 

It seemed to me by the time they had finished that 
they must have unloaded enough brandy to keep the 
whole population of Malaya and Siam permanently 
intoxicated for a year. No wonder Indians and others 



'I in: IM)I\N I-HRMUNT jzi 

n’iV me, "Whnt h the Lcnj'uc of Nntion'? doinp about 
nlcobnl 

I onh ppcnt fort\-cij,'lu hour*; m S’npapnrc, and then 
ciuphi a bou to lintavn. arrivinij there tn the early 
momnin <’f Jamnrv i*>tb. 'I'lic boat wan pomp to 
A\>ntra!n, a Diiitli line, tint ntarin from Sinpaporc. 
Vera few people were on boinl, and the “crosning of 
the line”, about '^un'-ct on the I7tii, pn'-ned without 
comment. I nnn 't naa tint it thrilled me' after all, it m, 
an aac all learnt at '•chool, "an inaKible line," and you 
cannot pel a era eacited at tlic •'if, 'lit of nomethmp aou 
cannot «-cc, cnpccnllv wlien anu do not rcall) Innw 
aahcrc itm. Hut the tropical »*-lct'’.,co\crcd injunplc,and 
thca.irainp colour-of the sea, rcalK were romantic and 
lovely, and the nojirct wan one of the most beautiful 
1 have seen 'fhcrc were ntranpe, flccca cloudn tipped 
with red, then turninp .i cjuecr brown colour, and far 
above tlKin, '^ctminplv 50.000 feel up, wispn of cloud 
that Kept the lipht vera lonp 

It ban n.aturalla been canitr for me to compare the 
mannern of the Dutch m Jav i with tlionc of the Huplinh 
in India, than to compare the Javanene with the 
Indiana On rcacliinp Pnok, the port of Ilatavia, )ou 
motor for ncvcr.il miks alonp a pcrftclK flat, straight 
road with a broad canal benide it, for all the world as 
if aou were m Iloll.md , and when you reach Wellcvrc- 
dtn, still quite fiat, you nee scores of well-fed Dutch- 
men dnnbinp along the roads on their bicycles, wearing 
ordinary felt hats, carrymp soft dinpntch-cascs under 
their arms You see schoolboys and .schoolgirls of all 
ages, many of them hatless, and elegant young ladies, 
similarly hatless, c) cling about m the suburbs, just as 
if jou were in the suburbs of The Hague. The hatlcss- 
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ness is the most astonishing thing; and the number of 
children between the ages of six and eighteen. If joii 
ask a Dutchman about the effects of the sun, he ■nill 
probably tell you that it must be more dangerous in 
British India, where the atmosphere is less humid, 
but K. A said she had heard a great many Dutch 
people complain of frequent headaches, and that she 
had, no doubt this was chiefly due to their carelessness 
about the sun Of course, I thmk many English people 
in India err on the other side I heard a story of a man 
who had been so careful always to wear a topee in 
India that when he returned to England and left it off 
he got a sunstroke at once. In Java I think the use of 
the topee is mcreasmg 

To me the presence of schoolbo}s and schoolgirls 
was a pleasant sight , it made me realize how unnatural 
English society m India is without them. But, of 
course, many Dutch parents send their children to 
Holland for a few years at least. They realize the 
danger of alloivmg their children to grow up in a 
country where they have everjthmg done for them 
by servants, and where they can order the "inferior 
race” to do their bidding I sometimes ivisli that people 
could see the demoralizing effect of this environment 
not only on their children, but on themselves Perhaps 
they do, more often than I realize For many I suppose 
the "bread and butter” argument would be their reply 
Still, the number who fight against this demorah/a- 
tion seem to be few compared with those who justify 
the conquerors’ attitude in themselves 

On the whole, I think the personal relationship of 
the Dutch to the Javanese is better than that of the 
Bntish to the Indians. This is no doubt partly due to 
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tlic vcr3^ fact that the Dutch li\c a more homelike life 
They have fc^\c^ furloughs and eat mostly the same 
food as m Holland Tire business community \rork 
through tire heat of the day; but otherwise the Dutch 
world docs recognize the need for rest, and they tend 
to sleep from two to five That seems to be almost the 
only general concession to the climate Elcclric-fans 
are appallingly lacking. A Calvinist missionar}’’s wife 
was vastl) amused at my surprise at the absence of 
fans In a most superior and contemptuous manner she 
assured me that they w ould never adopt such a stupid 
device. One of her objections was that it caused a 
draught Any sane person in tire Tropics sits in any 
draught he can find. This good lady, w’ho has been over 
twenty years in the country, gave me a lot of informa- 
tion. Many of her statements seemed to me hardly 
credible, and those which I have since been able to 
test proved to be quite untrue I Moral . Do not believe 
tire statements of dogmatic people 

However, this is a digression. I was wnting about 
the relations of ruler and ruled The position of the 
Eurasians is much better than m British India An 
English business man told me that no white man m 
Java would speak disparagingly of half-castes. If you 
heard any one speak that way you could be almost sure 
he was a half-caste himself They are accepted in 
Dutch Society 

More remarkable is the fact that Dutch and Javanese 
“Tommies” serve together in the army and fraternize 
w'lthout discord If you suggested such a possibility 
to a Bntish officer in the Indian Army he would 
certainly have a fit ' 

I w'as mterested to discover that there is a special 
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Government department (composed of Dutch and 
Javanese) for keepmg in touch vith Javanese mo^C' 
mentSj and impressmg the Government wth their 
importance (or otherwise). At a Muslim conference 
that I attended at Djokja there T\as a special table and 
a few chairs set for “the authonties”, next to tlie Press 
table. This is apparently a legal requirement. I sat 
there between Mr. P. and a Javanese, both of them 
members of the special department; and beyond Mr. 
P. sat two Dutch pohee officials. Mr. P., who explained 
the proceedmgs to me, is a delightful man, \cry 
liberal-minded (his name is anathema to many of the 
Dutch), and he seemed to be on the most fnendly terms 
with the leaders The discussion, which caused great 
excitement, was concerned \vith the question whether a 
translation of the Koran into Javanese (or Malaj?) 
from an Enghsh translation made by Muhammad Ah 
could be accepted as authontative. Of course, if the 
foundation of your religion is based on a verbally 
mspired book, such a discussion must be interesting; 
but I am afraid it bored me exceedingly, even thougli 
an Indian occasionally read an extract from the Englisli 
translation. I thought it was rather a high testimony 
to the police official that, although the discussion could 
not conceivably have had any political significance, he 
seemed to follow it with the deepest interest Perhaps 
he had been brought up as a stnet Calvinist, and lo^cd 
theological disputation as only a Dutch Calvinist can! 

This is a very mcoherent letter. I have been telling 
about a Dutch lady at Solo and a Muslim conference 
at Djokja, both places in mid-Java, whilst I am still on 
the road from Priok to Batavia. Nor have I begun to 
compare the Javanese and tjbe Indians; and I can at 
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least compare tlieir clothes, if not their customs and 
their minds. 

That sends me back to the Dutchmen’s clothes. 
Most of them still \\ear the “old-fashioned” white 
coats that button right up to the neck, and they arc 
nearly always perfectly white. And as to trousers, they 
never seem to wear shorts In the trains c\ ery'onc \\ ears 
these white clothes, and as I do not like to make myself 
conspicuous, I have got all my suits perfectly filthy 
from the dirty trains, w’lth no chance to get them 
washed. On the other hand, many of the men, having 
sNveated all day in these proper clothes and probably 
not even taken their coats off in their office, will return 
home at 5 o’clock and spend the evening in pyjamas ( 1) 
until they put on another spotless white suit, all 
buttoned to the neck, for dinner, any time from 8 
to 9 30 

I mention these things especially as they have had an 
appalling effect on the national costume. It would not 
be a senous exaggeration to say that the Javanese are a 
nation clad m pyjama legs, the variety of ungainly, 
stnpey things they wear is painful to see. Some people 
do not like the Indian dhoty, hut at least it has a character 
of Its ow'n The Javanese pyjama is infinitely uglier; 
and when they get frayed at the bottom they get cut 
shorter and shorter, till they become long shorts 
flappmg about the knee 

By contrast the better-class Javanese are magni- 
ficently clad Over their trouser-legs (which may or 
may not be pyjamas) they wear a splendid skirt of 
batik work, and, above it, generally a white coat 
buttoned up to the neck, like a Dutchman’s I wonder 
if this is the ancient aristocratic tunic of Java, which 
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perhaps the first Dutch and English merchants copied 
in the early seventeenth century, until it became the 
accepted wear for Europeans in the Tropics. On their 
heads they wear a close-fitting turban, also mth won- 
drous hatik designs upon it. This alone gives them a 
distmguished appearance. Only the upper tenth wear 
any footgear, and they mostly near sandals. 

I cannot describe the n omen’s dress Women’s dress I 
never did understand and never shall But on the uholc 
I think it is less bnlliant and less graceful than in 
Bntish India. Their skirts are much like the men's 

The children wear either nothing or a pair of short'? 
The Indian parent begins by putting his {or her) 
children into a filthy shirt; the Javanese into equally 
untidy shorts Of course, they may be clean and tid) 
when new; but, if so, they very rarely arc neu . There 
is much to be said for nakedness, but if clothing is 
thought more respectable I think the Ja\anesc begin 
at the right end 

Well, now to get back to my narrative I had intro- 
ductions to Dr. Kraemer and Dr. van Doom The 
former is evidently a veiy' great man in Ja%a, a mission- 
ary who has won the respect of almost all sections of 
the community; but he lives at Malang in East Ja\a, 
and he was exceptionally busy, before Icavnng for the 
Jerusalem Missionary Conference. So m the end I did 
not attempt to visit him Dr van Doom lnc5 m 
Weltevreden (the residential suburb of Batavia), and I 
went straight to his house He took me to a convenient 
hotel beside the great Koningsplein, where I couh 
wander at sunset snd look at birds, and then to Dr. 
Slotemaker de Bniine, the missionary' con'^ul, o 
took me m charge and spent most of an hour tc.c 
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phoning to all manner of people and askmg them to 
see me. He also took charge of my interview with the 
Governor- General . 

The British Consul-General, with whom I dmed 
my last evening m Java, wished me to realize that 
most of the Dutch people I had met were rather 
radical The only deduction I could make (I am sure 
he did not intend me to make it) was that I had 
probably formed too favourable an impression of the 
Dutch attitude to the Javanese. 

My first talk was with a Bank Director, who 
talked to me for an hour, took me with tv'o of his 
colleagues to the busmess men’s lunch club, and there 
left me m the hands of a very pleasant Enghsh busmess 
man with a long expenence in Java, and evidently 
with knowledge of the country and its people It 
seems that the busmess men are strongly opposed to 
the Government’s attitude towards the Javanese They 
say It is going much too fast, responding not to a real 
popular agitation, nor to an agitation from Moscow 
or Mecca, but to the foolish Radicalism of certam 
Government officials It will be time enough, say the 
business men, to begin to talk about Javanese self- 
government when the Javanese begm to show some 
business capacity, and it is generdly admitted that 
in that respect they are quite wanting Apart from the 
European business men the middle class, the traders 
and shopkeepers, are practically all Chmese, who 
number a million in Dutch India altogether, half a 
million in Java the other half-million would mclude 
a great number of plantation workers m Sumatra, 
Borneo, Banka, and Billiton. 

But I have no doubt there is a real demand, fairly 
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uidespread, for an increasing share in govcmrrcrt 
The parties of extremists, of Communists, or of non- 
co-operators (following the Indian lead) are quite small 
But there seems to be a growing section that believe m 
the pohtical umty of Islam ; and a number of moderates, 
including the old Javanese aristocrac}, \\ho are read) 
to move with the times towards a gradually dei elopmg 
democracy. Also there are now do2ens of Jaiancse 
going to Europe for university education each jear, 
whilst a much larger number get higher education in 
Java; and this has been kept up to the European 
standard, much more nearly than in British India I 
hardly met any one who regards the mflucnce of 
Moscow as serious; they seem to think that vas 
scotched m the suppression of the rebellion last } car 
At the business men’s club I committed one serious 
faux pas (half on purpose, to see the effect, but I msglit 
not have done it if I had anticipated the result) I 
said I had been reading Max Havelaar; was there an\ 
truth in it ? The Dutchmen looked pained ; an Eurasian, 
who was sitting beside me, explamed that the uhole 
book was a lie, and that the author uas a man of no 
judgment but great ambition, who vas angty bccau'e 
he was not made Governor-General Later I met a 
quiet, moderate-minded Javanese professor, v.ho sa’d 
the book did good by awakening the Dutch to their 
responsibihties. Perhaps one might compare its effect 
to that of the tnal of Warren /Hastings 

Others, both Dutch and English, told me that tliC) 
thought Max Havelaar had /done harm b) mal ins e 
Dutch very paternalistic, Tjhey insist, like the 
in India, on a Prussian jefficiency and meticu 
attention to detail. These )things are contrar) to t - 
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else. He and his friends seemed to be fighting a losing 
battle over the Koran Most of the other Ja\ancse 
leaders speak no English. 

The head of the Chinese section and a Gemnn 
missionary who has lived in China gave me two 
different and complementary accounts of the Chinese 
m Java, A great many of the locally bom Chinese do 
not speak Chinese at all; they only use hlala}, vhtch 
is the lingua franca of this part of tlie uorld. One of 
my fellow passengers on the boat from Colombo to 
Penang argued that it would be far better than English, 
French, or Esperanto as the umversal language: it is 
very easy to learn. But to learn well? — I doubt it 
Many Chinese in Java, of course, also learn Dutch 
There is a considerable mixed population, as many 
of the early immigrants married Dutch wives. 

Family life is the basis of everything for the Chinese 
Until lately they have paid very little attention to 
local politics. But the interest is increasing ►. They nov, 
have five representatives in the VolKsraad. 

The local Chmese seem to care little for the current 
politics of Chma , but the large number of immigrants, 
who are reermted for a year or eighteen months to 
work on estates or in tm mines, are mostly ardent 
members of the Kuomintang. But even in its Com- 
mumst days they were not real Communists , they tend 
to explam away the Communist teachings of Sun ^ at 
Sen. 

The local Chmese are a prosperous and groving 
commumty, with their onm schools. Each year about 
eight new Chinese schools are opened. Tlic German 
missionary told me an amusing tale One day ate ) 
he W'as talking to an old Chinese shopl.ccpcr 
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happened to rc\cal that he was not a Dutchman “Arc 
50U an Englishman?" said the old man. — No "An 
American?" — No When he found he W'as a German, 
he said, "Ah then, if }ou arc a German, I can tell 
}ou a secret In forty j’cars’ time this country wall not 
belong to the Dutch, it will belong to tlic Chinese ” 
^^hcthcr that was an indi\idual idiosyncrasy or tlie 
expression of a widespread secret purpose, I cannot 
judge. 

Man} of the Chinese smoke opium. The majority 
learn the habit in Imulmdc, Amongst the leading 
Chinese there is a strong anti-opium opinion, but they 
ha\c not }ct been \cr}' successful in turning opinion 
into action Prob.abl} it is not easy, in \ icw’ of Go\ cm- 
ment policy The acting head of the opium regie told 
me a good deal less than he might, he did not tell me 
tliat his chief was just returning from a journey to 
Persia and Turkey to negotiate for opium to take the 
place of the reduced Indian supply. That I only learnt 
from quite another quarter, three hours before my 
boat left Batavia .and so too late to see the returned 
chief Nor did he suggest my visiting the opium factory 
in Batavia I did not even know' tlicrc was one, though 
I suppose I ought to have done But by good luck I 
found that t\\ 0 } oung Americans w'ho arc on this boat 
had come upon this factory by chance yesterday 
morning, .and had spent an hour seeing over it, and 
some of the things they have told me arc curious and 
rather puzzling I fear the Dutch opium policy is 
subtler than I had thought 

The Professor of International Law, Baron van 
Asbeck, explained to me the position of the Javanese 
terntoncs that arc under the personal rule of "Regents" 
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or “Sultans —Javanese aristocrats or ancient heredi- 
tary rulers "wliose position is roughlv comparable to 
some of the second-class Indian p^ces. The Dutch 
Government hold that international obligations are cf 
paramotmt importance. Therefore, if at Genera the 
Dutch Government, representing all the Dutch Indies, 
agrees to suppress opium or to lmpro^e labour condi- 
tions, the Regents must cany out tliese agreements in 
their territories. The treaties b} which the Dutch 
Government is boimd to them are of inferior status to 
international conventions; and therefore, if there is 
an}' seeming conflict, the international comention 
must be respected. This doctrine certainly tends to 
enhance the position of mtemational law. I am afraid 
it will be a long time before the Great Powers will 
agree that an international convention should haic 
superior validit}* to a mimicipal law. But this Dutch 
doctrine may have some appheadon to the relationship 
of Bntish India and the Indian States. 

Another interesting talk was with the Vicc-Prcs’di.nt 
of the Volksraad, a Ja%'anese aristocrat, the .Ario Adip-tti 
Soemoedo Joedo (Eng. pron., Soojr.oodo 'ioodo) He 
thinks the Government is mo%*ing at about the rich/ 
pace, in keepmg with the growth of national fcclirc. 
Democracy is not in accordance \vith Javanese tradi- 
tion, but it is in the air to-day, and so its forms * 
be to a large extent adopted But the ^hal quest on 
seems to be the proper education of the countrs On 
this I got the riews of two or three leading Jaeant'e 
as well as Dutch Hitherto the s}'stem has becn^too 
Dutch, too Western, but how is that to be amended' 
Before the Dutch came a few administrators had a 
hterar}' education, there were Muslim schoo.s 
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teaching the Koran, and girls learnt hattk and other 
handicraft; and that was all Can the history of the 
world and the science of the West be combined with a 
training in essentially Javanese arts and crafts? And if 
that IS done, how \m11 it affect the political outlook of 
the people ? 

Another Javanese I met, a Christian schoolmaster 
\wth a very fine school in Weltcvrcden, also spoke 
of the need for making education less literary The 
Governor-General himself, with whom I had a ten 
minutes’ mten'icw, emphasized the same thing The 
Governor-General received me simply and kindly He 
kne\\ of Woodbrookc and said it had a high reputation 
in Holland, intimating that he shared that opinion I 
could not help being amused at the thought that tlus 
Dutch statesman, ruler of this great Eastern empire, 
knew of Woodbrooke, whilst Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
the life-long inhabitant of Birmingham, when I saw 
him last year, had never heard of the place I must 
not record the private conversation of a man in such 
a responsible position, but I can, at least, say that 
he impressed me as a man of liberal and humane 
outlook, open to reasonable suggestions from any 
quarter, and sincerely concerned for the welfare of 
all the mhabitants of this heterogeneous empire 
He has many cntics, but I think he is strong enough 
to take his own line, and even to adopt from his 
critics any proposal that may have real value He 
remonstrated at the shortness of my visit, and pointed 
to the danger of making comparisons with British 
India 

I had had a very warm mvitation from K. A. to stay 
with her Dutch husband and herself at Tjiandjoer, a 
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little town m the mountains, a few hours b\ train 
from BataHa. Thither I went as soon as I could lca\c 
Batavia, eager in this remote land to get to sowe 
place where I could talk about home. They ncre most 
kind, and knew just what a tired traveller w.antcd to 
make him really comfortable. They have been in 
Java nearly two years, at Tjiandjoer nearl} one Tlic} 
have e\'idently not spared themselves in learning the 
language; itis Sundanesethere; Jaianese is the language 
of mid- and east Java. It sounds an alarming sort of 
language It has three different forms (or more), 
according to whether } ou are addressing } our superiors, 
your equals, or your inferiors, and 50 U ha\c to be 
very careful which form you use. They pointed out 
one result of this. The man who translated the New 
Testament into Sundanese assumed tliat Jesus, being 
God, should always be made to speak m the language 
used to inferiors. B. and K. A., of course, think that 
this gives the people a totally false idea of Christ and of 
his Gospel, Their house is just an ordinaiy Sundanese 
house, built on bamboos, with a stone veranda in 
front; their landlord is a pleasant }oungJa%anese, who, 
like other propert}"-owners, suffers from lack of an) 
useful occupation. For some time before they came 
there had been no missionary m Tjiandjoer. There is 
a small Christian commumty — Chnstian by tradition 
rather than by life. They confessed it mighty be 
almost easier for them if there were no Chnstiars 
at all. But that and all other difficulties 1 feel 
sure they will overcome They seem to be on tiie 
friendliest terms with all the people of the place, 
including the leadmg people, from the Rtc<-nt 
downwards. 
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In Tjinndjocr, in other pnrt"? of Java, there !■? at 
present a great demand among tlie aristocracy and the 
intellectuals to learn English, and this is strongly 
encouraged by the authorities The A 5 arc receiving 
man} requests from people who want to learn English. 
Two more such requests came while I was there, and 
the} hardi} 1 new whether they could gi\c more 
lessons Tlic} all offer good fees; these the A s refuse, 
but the fees go to some chant}, ^'hc Regent’s wife is 
one of K ’s pupils 

R A gives lessons to the Patti, who is the chief 
man after the Regent; and to the head of the chief 
local school All these people are Muslims, of course. 
One da} I came in while he was giving the school- 
master his lesson, and at the end of it we had a friendly 
talk. He stnick me as a fine man When he had gone I 
noticed a cop} of the Gospel of John l}ing on the 
table This pur/lcd me, as I felt sure he was a Muslim 
I said nothing, but a few minutes later the m}stcr}’ 
was revealed IJ A told me quite simply, and as if it 
were the most natural proceeding, that he had been 
getting the schoolmaster’s help with his sennon for 
Sunday, and that he had been \ er} helpful in explaining 
what phrases and ideas that II h id proposed using were 
foreign to the mentality of the people Tlie picture 
of this Muslim schoolmaster helping the Christian 
missionar}' to prepare his sermon seems to me to be 
the most perfect example of the working of the real 
Christian spirit that I have met on my travels I do not 
prophesy any wonderful number of "conversions” in 
Tjiandjocr; but while the A s are there I do not sec 
how the Christian spirit can help growing and 
flourishing 
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Monday was the Chinese New Year’s Da\ , and wc 
woke up early to the noise of a tremendous bombard- 
ment of crackers We had a pleasant little walk through 
the woods to the roarmg Tjiandjoer river, which comes 
tumblmg down from the great io,ooo-foot ^olcano, 
some 15 miles from the town. Later m the da\ I went 
with B. A. to meet three of his English pupils, three 
youths, one of them being his landlord Instead of the 
usual English lesson I told them about the Indian 
National Congress, B A translating. I tned to speak 
slowly and distmctly, and they said they understood a 
good deal without the translation I did not feci quite 
clear what effect my account of the Congress miglit ha\ c 
upon them — whether it w'ould rouse their national 
emotions or lead them to think that what was said 
by Indian leaders w'as true for Java But who was I to 
act the political censor? B A. felt sure that it would 
mterest them, that they would discuss it for dap, so 
I gladly did wLat he proposed. When we suggested 
that they might like to ask some questions, one of 
them asked if I thought Mr Gandhi w'as a chameleon— 
ahvays changmg his colour, as he had seen suggested 
somewhere. I energetically combated the suggestion, 
but I could not help approving of the proper critical 
mind of the youth that seemed to prompt the question. 

_ In the evening we w'ent to sec some Javanese 
dancmg at the Regent’s The Patti had kindly per- 
suaded three friends of his, all expert Jav.incsc clanceri’, 
to perform for our benefit. Each man in turn did one 
complete dance. The lady who acted as their foil v-.i' 
not so expert Both the music and the dancing were 
amazing and very weird The more refined the dancer 
IS the less he “dances” in our Western sense. It n 
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all a qiic'slion of subtle rhubmical nio\cmcnls of the 
ioioi*?, c^pccialK finpci^, elbow*;, and Knees Most 
Ja\anesc arc ';tu 1 to be doublc-joinlcd (also babies 
l)nrn in Java: the A Inin, so bis mother told me, has 
doubk-jomted finqcrs) Inch dance represents a slor>' 
Known to the Javanese andience, and thev pet greatly 
c\cucd as the storv develops Unfortimatclj, I do not 
Know the names of the instnimcnts that composed the 
band (except dniins), but the sound is rather nearer 
our music than Indian music is 'Hie plajers on the 
Rt pent's instruments were the most marvellous col- 
lection of human figures* I found them almost more 
fascinating than the dancers 'I liey looKcd ns if they 
had all come straight out of one of ShaKcspcarc's 
low-life scenes 

I went on from Tjnndjocr to Bandoeng When first 
I travelled in India I was horrified at the seeming 
wastefulness of the cultivation In Java I was greatly 
strucK, on the other hand, b) the mgemiit} of the 
peasants, cspccnlly m the construction of their nee- 
fields on steep lull-sides or even mountain slopes. The 
banKing up and imgation of the terraced nee fields is 
marvellous I cannot thinK how they do it Sometimes 
the banKs arc two or three feel high; and a banK of 
that height ma} be made to hold a field that is less 
than half an acre in sire And so on all up the lull-side; 
and ever)' field holding water Of course, this is the 
rainy season, and there arc usually hcav') storms each 
afternoon; still, the success of the whole thing is really 
marvellous They get three nee crops in the jear in 
some places The method is said to have been brought 
from India; so we must give India her due. From 
Buitenrorg to Tjiandjocr and on to Bandoeng is all 
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mountainous county-, and certamly beautiflill} green 
and luxuriant and in places magnificent; but I do not 
know why Java should be called the eartlily paradise 
That IS not in the tropics at all; it is off the north-ucst 
coast of Europe. Nature is altogether tooMoIcnt in the 
Tropics; it knows nothing of the gentle modulations 
and quiet contours and soft colours and cool, in- 
vigorating winds of England. And I do not thinly 
Paradise is a place where you are in a beastl} sveat all 
the time — even when you he dovm on }our bed. Oh 
yes, that remmds me of another cunous Dutch liabit 
When you go to bed in Java you find nothing on jour 
bed but a sheet to lie on, a couple of magnificent Dutch 
pillows for your head, and a bolster doun the middle 
of the bed Now, I rather hke some covering o\ er me 
at mght, even in the Tropics Otherwise I do not feel as 
if I was really “m bed”. But vhat to do with that 
bolster? I have never discovered B. A , Jumor, vho 
had two baby bolsters, had adopted the left-hand one 
as a favounte doU; and his mother was just gi\ing it 
eyes, nose, and mouth, to his gurglmg dehght. But thej 
really cannot expect growm-up people to want dolls to 
play wuth at mght What is that bolster for ? 

I saw no wild animals in Java, except one; though 
along the little-known south coast there arc apparcntl) 
fierce beasts of various kmds, including a great blnch 
sort of cattle, they are said to have a habit, on seeing a 
man, not of charging straight, but coming round 
behind and charging him in the back. Verj' unsporting 
The one “wild ammal” I saw was a brown monkcj. 
Really I cannot regard monkej's as wild animals, thej 
are so plamly senru-human The sight I had of this on- 
was very odd. I saw it from the tram, ^^c were gtung 
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nlonp bc^ulc a channel, wilh junply \cgctalion beyond. 
Suddenh I saw tlie top part of a rotten stump break 
off and fall into the water, aiul the next moment a 
monkc^ appc.arcd out of the water, looking perfectly 
compo-^ed, pretending that nothing had happened at 
all, and proceeded (appnrtiuK, but In that time it was 
lost to sight) to climb back on to the rotten stump 
winch had so nidcl_\ thrown it into the water just as 
the train came by. 

Bandoeng is a comparativeh cool place, the Dutch 
militar) and some other departments arc making it 
their he.adquartors It would be a suitable place, I 
should think, for the c.apital It is four hours by the 
direct train from Batasia Its one natural drawback is 
that the water is horribly sulphurous and smelly 
Tiicre arc all sorts of exciting volcanic actnitics near 
It, but I had neither time nor monej to Msit them 

I had good talks with two doctors of the mission 
hospital, who are treating opium addicts One or 
two unsuccessful attempts to cure opium-smokers by 
hospii.al treatment li.a\e been m.ide in Ja\a in the 
recent p.ast; now the} ha\c learned the nccessar}' con- 
ditions of permanent success and arc doing much 
better The} were most anxious to be told about opium 
conditions in India, and I found I was giving more 
information than I gotl 

It was a long journey to Djokja, in mid-Java Besides 
the Muslim Conference I saw the mission schools and 
hospital — a scry’ finely equipped, new group of build- 
ings; and a Jasanese school, started six or seven years 
ago, whose founder owes his inspiration to Montesson 
and T.igorc I certainly felt something of the Santini- 
ketan spirit there. The little children sit on the floor 
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as they do in their homes, they repeat tlieir lessons in 
chorus— a thmg Eastern children seem to appreciate, 
they do it with zest. They sang some of their songs 
This they do twice a week Much use is made "of 
ancient Javanese folklore in tlie teaching. Teachers and 
children make a happy family Finall> the "band" 
performed, and made a glorious dm. I am afraid the 
kind missionary who gave up a good deal of his 
mormng to me was not unnaturally a little bored that 
I was more interested in this than in the ver}' proper 
schools of the imssion 

From Djokja I visited Borobudur. If I did not 
appreciate this extraordinary Buddhist ruin as much 
as I ought, at any rate I spent a peaceful afternoon 
and saw a lot of birds I had a curious expcncnce as 
I was standing close under the top siupa^ when I 
suddenly heard a strange, tapping noise that seemed to 
come from inside the stupa, and a moment later a great 
Death’s Head Hawk moth came dashing past the top 
of the stupa and settled suddenly among the stones 
just m front of my feet. 

I also spent one night and part of a day at Solo 

The people of Java are nearly all nominally Muslims, 
but in mid-Java the Muslim influence is very slight, 
and farther east it hardly exists. I saw scarcely anj- 
thmg m Java, outside the Sareka Islam Conference, that 
was typical of the influence Islam generally has oMr 
Its members. I saw neither the regular devotions nor 
the orderly democratic feelmg, nor any of the harsher 
Muslim characteristics. I suspect that the people arc 
still closer to the Hindus in life and thought than to 
the full-blooded Muslims of North India and the 
Middle East. Their culture is, of course, notorioiriv 
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Hindu in origin; the batik work, the puppet-shows 
and drama, are derived from the Rainayana and the 
Mahabliaiata 

In such a situation a prosperous Chnstian mission 
can achieve prodigies in the way of “conversions” 
The Calvinist missionaries in mid-Java are more 
successful in adding to the number of Christian 
members than, I believe, any other missionanes who 
work among Muslims I wonder what it all amounts to 
I dare say they arc getting educated , but whether the 
education they are getting is tlie kind they really need 
I could not feel sure Also they are getting good 
medical assistance That is an undoubted benefit But 
I doubt if they arc better men and women after their 
baptism than before 

K A told me that two “Christian” girls at Tjiand- 
joer, converted under an earlier dispensation, though 
working together, never seemed to have any thought 
of helping each other When she suggested that Chns- 
tians ought to help one another, they gaped in amaze- 
ment at such a notion No wonder Mr Gandhi says 
conversion encourages hypocrisy. I met one truly 
humble-minded sen'^ant of Chnst at Solo, and the 
head-mistress of the girls’ school seemed to be one who 
had a teacher’s instinct, loving her flock and making 
them a happy family Yet I left mid- Java with a heavy 
heart As m India I had seen sadlius bring the Hindu 
rehgion into dension, as at Dai^eeling the fat and 
flounshing pnests mocked the memory of the gentle 
Gautama, so here I seemed to see how success turns 
the Chnstian missionary from humble service to 
proud domination. In India the same thing can be 
found ambassadors of Christ who are domg their 
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master the greatest dissemce They have forgotten 
the one thmg needful. 

Mid-Java is said to be much more backward than 
west Java The Sultan there still has much pover; 
the population is veiy dense, the women are made to 
do most of the work Most of the land is held hj 
Western companies, who grow sugar-cane, bananas, 
and other thmgs to sell in the West. There is a good deal 
of nationahst cnticism of this ; but a Batawa profc':sor, 
whose authority I am inclmed to accept, assured me 
that if nee were grown mstead half the people uoiild 
starve. The high prices paid abroad for the sugar, etc , 
enable the workers to get sufficiently good wages to 
buy imported rice and other necessities 
All the people I saw in Java looked better fed and 
more prosperous than India’s underfed millions 


Generally speakmg, they have much better houses 
Compared with the Indians, I think the Javanese 
are an unsophisticated, gay, happy-go-lucky people 
When you arnve at a railway stabon a couple of cooltcs 
will seize your luggage and dash off wuthout the least 


idea where you are gomg, and when you have got your 
ticket and paid for your hea\'y luggage they have 
totally vamshed Presently they reappear from some 
remote end of the wrong platform, full of laughter and 
gaiety, as if it were all the best joke on earth. I can vt.ll 
beheve that they spend all their money as soon as the) 
get It As in India, the small boys have a splendid time 
looking after the water-buffaloes, swimming after tlicm, 
tiding on their backs, w'ashing them, and keeping t ic 
great quiet beasts in order. One day I saw* a big 
in the street suddenly catch hold of his little brot icr < 
foot and kiss his leg, apparently out of sheer c ' er- 
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brotherly emotion I think they live very much m the 
present Perhaps all unsophisticated people do One 
day, as my taxi was dashing round a comer m Welte- 
vreden it came into my mind that probably my dnver 
would be quite as content to be lulled in a glonous 
smash at that moment as to live through a number of 
years each one rather less exciting and more pamful 
And I wondered if there were any good reason why I 
should care more for the continuance of my life than 
he did for his. I cautiously concluded that perhaps 
there was ; and he kindly allowed me to continue it 
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The other day an Amencan lady missionar, to'u’ 
me that folk in America seemed rather doubtful 
whether Singapore was in China or India, but ib.} 
were sure it must be in one or the other. .And a 
in Java, when I asked her if she had been m Bntish 
India, replied, “Oh yes, I have been at Colombo and 
at Singapore and at Hong-Kong.” 

But, all the same, IMalaj-a really is the place \\hcre 
China and India meet. Until 1867 , 1 think, the Bnti'b 
possessions here, the so-called Straits Scttlemen*''. 
were under the East India Compan} ; and old m-n- 
show the whole peninsula as "Farther India”. On tl c 
other hand, for four hundred 5 ears or so 
has been colonized by the Chinese; and to-da\ 
form two-thirds of the population of Singapore rr i 
the backbone of all the towns in the countn. FroT 
the other side thousands of Tamil !abour£r> fn-'’ 
South India come and work on the rubber est.'^tcs cnJ 
in the tin mines. As you travel through the counn^ 
by train or motor-car you see Chinese c^er.vbc'c 
and Indians nearly everywhere, and you bccin C''' 
wonder where on earth the Mala} s can be Tr c 
explanation is that most iMala}s live by the 
and they do not take much part in the dc\eIopr 
of the coimtr}' I have seen ver} little of them, ' j 
what I have learned of them has near!} all b,cn 
second hand They are, of course, closel} a^ m to 
Javanese and the other inhabitants of the chaf D 
East Indies. Indeed, it is a little avkvard to Ir. 
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what words to use* Malay means the whole “Malay” 
race, including Sundancsc and Javanese, and the 
inhabitants of Sumatra, Borneo, and other islands, 
as well as the Malay Peninsula Sundancsc can also 
be used for the whole race. But “Malay” is also used 
in a more restricted sense as the “Malay” inhabitants 
of the peninsula. A further complication arises from 
the fact that a good number of the present inhabitants 
of Malaya are recent immigrants from Sumatra or 
Java. 

The Malays seem to live a placid, unambitious 
life They live m scattered villages called kainpongs, 
clearings in the jungle near the rners, vhere they 
grow a little rice communally, and some coco-nut 
palms, bananas, and a few other foodstuffs; they also 
fish A good many of them have shown capacity as 
mechanics, motor-drivers, sea captains, and in vanous 
crafts, but a Malayan merchant, or a Malayan rubber- 
planter or tin-mincr, is almost or quite unknown. 
The Government has lately assigned certain forest 
areas near the Malay Settlements or along the rivers as 
Malay reservations, so that they shall not be utterly 
squeezed out by the more vigorous races These 
reservations seem likely to remain largely unused for 
some time to come, yet their area is relatively small 
Some people think the Malays are a dying race — that 
they will gradually disappear under the pressure of 
their neighbours, especially the Chinese 

I have begun with the Malays because the country 
IS called Malaya But even the Malays are compara- 
tively recent inhabitants In the jungles on the hills 
there arc primitive people called Sacci and others. 
I saw very few of these Some diving bays at Singa- 

10 
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pore belonged to an gbongmal fishing people. But tlut 
sends me back farther still to the gcograpiiv* and 
topography of the country I had better sa} somethin: 
about the environment; I can come back to human 
beings later 

Malaya is about the size of England, 450 nnic,'. 
from end to end, 200 miles across. The mail tram 
takes nearly t^venty-four hours from Singapore to 
Penang, less than 400 nules Singapore Island, which 
is the same size and shape as the Isle of Wight, 
rather flat, with no high hills; so is a good clc.al of 
Johore, the southernmost State. And there is a low- 
lying stretch of country along the south-west and 
west to within 50 or 100 miles of Penang. Above thi^, 
a good deal nearer the west than the cast coast, nin^ 
a long chain of mountains, rising to 7,000 or 8,000 fut 
in a few places, and mostly over 4,000 along the 
central ridges. To the east of this the countiy' gradu- 
ally descends to the China Sea. There are furthtr 
hill ranges to the north-west of the countrj', the hill 
on Penang Island itself nsing to 2,700 feet I hau 
not seen the eastern side of the main range at all; 
but I believe it is mostly uncultivated virgin jungle 
The main range of hills, as seen from the west, n 
entirely covered with jungle I suppose a hundrLfi 
years ago at least nine-tenths of the v\holc countr}’ 


were under dense jungle 

The jungle contains an immense variety of tree’ 
Over twelve hundred species arc known, whicii h a 
larger number than all the species found in Indn 
Many of the forest trees grow straight up for S” 
or 100 feet before they have any bmnehes So, unly' 
he has the luck to find one that lias just fallen, th- 
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botanist must have some difficulty m “collecting” 
specimens They are practically all evergreen. The 
ground in the jungle is so dark and damp that fallen 
trees rot away in a few months Mostly their wood 
IS ver)' soft and useless to man. My best jungle walk 
was on the chief lull, Bukit Timah, on Singapore 
Island, with H , of the Botanic Gardens At one 
place we came upon what looked like a giant 
mole-run. I asked H w'hat it W'as He said it 
was the remains of a fallen tree-trunk, and within 
the next half-hour w'C saw several more m rather 
earlier stages of decay The rapidity of growth is 
equally remarkable. Some of the bamboos grow' six 
inches m one day 

The jungle is not all composed of giant trees. 
Beneath these arc many smaller trees, and there arc 
many different kinds of creeper, w'lth great festoons 
or roots hanging from the branches of the big trees, 
and immense quantities of ferns, from tiny hchen- 
hke things that grow on rocks or tree-trunks, to 
tall tree-ferns in the lulls Many of the big trees (a 
number of which belong to the fig tnbe) have ferns 
and other plants growing on them, most of these 
are not parasites but epiphytes, that is, they do not 
get their sustenance from their host, but they collect 
It themselves from the air and the rain 

We spotted a fine red-flowered rhododendron grow- 
ing as an epiphyte on one of the big trees m the 
Singapore jungle The East Himalaj'as and West 
China mountains are the great haunt of rhododen- 
drons , but a few occur on the hills nght down through 
Burma and Malaya, and, I believe, m the higher 
mountains of Borneo and Sumatra. 
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of rubber-trees here to-day are all, descended from 
tliose smuggled seeds. To-day the seed is so common 
that labourers have to go round at this time of year 
pulling up the little rubber jungles that are sprmging 
up m the plantations. The rubber is not an exciting 
tree Its one claim to merit in this part of the world 
IS that It is deciduous Just at this time of year many of 
die trees are a beautiful gold or red, and others quite 
leafless 

Then in some places, especially at Penang, you see 
patches of palm-tree, even great groves of palms 
Penang takes its name from one of the many local 
species 

Finally, as you cross the country by rail or road, 
you come from time to time to open desolations, in 
some cases largely flooded, with huge engines — 
dredgers — squattmg about in their midst, or with tall 
scaffoldings and ugly sheds, and gashes or quarries 
in the ground These are tin mines. They suggest 
the “blasted heath” of Macbeth, where the witches 
danced Here the only witches seem to be nightjars, 
which make a weansome tapping noise, as of a nail 
bemg hammered into wood, through the mght They 
are known as “coffin birds” 

The tin seems mostly to be found where the lime- 
stone and Igneous rocks come close together. The low 
country is chiefly limestone, the hills are igneous 
Although a great belt of volcamc islands, from Japan 
through the Philippines and Java and Sumatra, 
stretches all round, there is no evidence of recent 
volcanic action m Malaya, and they get no eartli- 
quakes But there are certain geological mystenes 
Near Kuala Lumpur I saw some hot spnngs — too 
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Since then two other coastal strips— Malacca, formerly 
Dutch, and the Dindings — have been annexed Then, 
during the nineteenth centur)% tlie Sultans of Perak, 
Pahang, Ncgn-Scmbilan and Selangor all accepted 
British "protection”; and I can quite ^^cll believe 
that the) would ha\c been worse off without it — or 
at least that their Malay population would have been. 
For the altematnc would have been an unregulated 
exploitation of the countr) by Europeans and Clunesc 
for Its tin, and later for rubber and other plantations 
But to-day the protectorate is practically equivalent 
to annexation The Sultans have no power and little 
propcrtjx They no longer sit in the Federal Council, 
though they arc represented there. Decisions of the 
Go^crnmcnt arc submitted to them, I believe, for 
appro\al But their agreement is a mere formality. 
It would probabh be well economically if these 
States could be administered along with the Straits 
Settlements But that will never happen, I suppose, as 
international propriety forbids annexation to-day, and 
the dc-anncxation of the Straits Settlements seems 
unlikely. 

The Unfedcrated States — four in number — are 
comparatnely undeveloped. The Bntish advisers only 
advise The Sultans rule, and the admmistration is 
m the hands of Malays, this means comparative 
inefEciency and corruption, but that is quite under- 
stood, and probably better liked than the cold efficiency 
of the British. A British official who has just been 
visiting some of these temtones told me yesterday 
of a Bntish adviser who interfered so much that 
he doubled the revenue in one year, then he w'as 
removed, as the Royal Family of the Sultan complained 
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during tlie war it nearly gave out. It is really impressive 
to see the races nunglmg so happily, though each 
community lives mainly to itself, and the Europeans 
suffer from the usual “superiority complex” of the 
white man. I fancy that the Chinese also regard all the 
other races, or at least the Europeans, ^vlth silent 
contempt. 

I seem to have committed myself to a lot of second- 
hand generahties I hope they are not very inaccurate 
Anyhow, I think my tendency is usually to under- 
estimate rather than to exaggerate Well, now for the 
things I have myself seen and heard. I had several hours 
on shore at Penang as long ago as January 13th Imme- 
diately I discovered that I was in China, or at least 
a Chmese colony. The shops had Chinese inscriptions , 
some of the streets were hung all along with Chinese 
signs. The coohes were all carrymg things on their 
shoulders (or rather on one shoulder), suspended 
from the two ends of a bamboo, instead of carrymg 
them on their heads And the weights they carry are 
amazmg. They never wear a pad, and yet you never 
see a sore shoulder — at least, I never did The develop- 
ment of the shoulder muscles is tremendous Their 
faces are far more impassive and inscrutable than 
those of the Indians. One day m Java I was travellmg 
„ opposite a Chmese father and his little girl, aged 
perhaps two or three The little girl was absolutely 
impassive, and refused to smile, even when her father 
became friendly and smiled. 

I suppose It would not be fair to judge Chma from 
the Chinese of Malaya any more than you could judge 
England from Australia or South Africa. But I must 
say the contrast with India is very acute. The whole 
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count ry- is bent on getting rich quickly, and the Chinese 
certainly lead in the race. Nearly all the big houses of 
Penang and Singapore and Kuala Lumpur have 
Chinese names advertised on their gates, and the 
tav.'driness of the display is not pleasing Many of 
the Straits Chinese appear to be as vulgar as the 
fiouvcaux- riches of Europe. They have “made the 
coiintr} , and they arc still making it, and they mtend 
the fact to be known. 

In my tuo dajs at Singapore, before leaving for 
Ja\a, I did not do \ cry much But I visited the League 
of Nations Far Eastern Epidemiological Bureau, and 
in the absence of his chief the deputy, a Pole with a 
German name — Dcutschmann, in fact — explained 
the vorlt they arc doing, and the man'ellous diagrams 
on the vails showing the various categones of the 
health arrangements at the ports, and where the 
wtckl} wireless reports arc distributed from Mada- 
gascar and Ken) a and the Persian Gulf to Japan and 
the Philippines and Australia' at present plague, 
cholera, and smallpox arc the three diseases on which 
thc) concentrate. India seems to be co-operating 
rather less than one could wish 

I. H , w’ho was tcmporanly working with the 
y.AV.C A. at Singapore, asked me if I would speak 
at thc Y.W.C A on “Thc League of Nations” when 
I returned ; and I agreed to do so. The meeting was 
held under thc auspices of the International Fellow- 
sliip, whose chairman is an Indian judge, an old 
Cambridge man It was a remarkably mteresting 
and diflicult audience to address, there were Chmese, 
Indians, Japanese, Amcncans, Arabs, Malaj's, an 
various Europeans— a typical Smgapore audience J 
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was also rather embarrassed by the arrival of the 
head of the Epidemiological Bureau, a Frcnch-Swiss 
doctor who has been on the Secretariat at Geneva 
for some years. I guessed he had come to find 
who this fellow could be who ventured to talk 
about tlie League. But I had some pleasant talk with 
him before the meeting began, and of course I referred 
to his presence at the beginning. I took the line of 
regarding the League in its historic setting as an 
important step in the inevitable development of 
international co-operation following the revolution in 
communications. And I illustrated this by discussing 
international health work, drug restrictions, labour 
regulations, and other things of local interest I only 
referred to the League’s political achievements at the 
end, partly to explain why it was preoccupied at the 
moment with European problems — cleanng up the 
mess left in Europe by the war. Asia’s contnbution 
to the League was bound to become increasingly 
important 

The real representative of the League, who explained 
the work of the Far Eastern Bureau before the end 
of the meeting, seemed satisfied, which was a comfort. 

After the meeting I had interesting talks with a 
number of people, especially with a Chinese Christian 
doctor, Chen Su Lan, who has had many years’ 
experience among Chinese of all classes, and who 
offered to tell me all about opium, and to take me 
to an opium den on the follonung day, which he did. 
The opium den was a depressing place. It was far 
cleaner and more airy and spacious than the Calcutta 
dens, but the smokers were quite young men, most 
of them smoking just for fun, or to discuss their 
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businesstogether, bnt two, st least, ratber older, cot- 
pietely captured and ruined by tbe drus* Governmeat 
bas control of all opium retail shops and smoHnr 
dens now, but there is no restriction of the amount 
sold, except that only Chinese may buv it. The doctor 
assured me that nearly all those who take to opium 
gradually require more and more. Other Ctiinese 
have told me the same English oScials, on the other 
hand, say that the Chinese take a fixed amount, ard 
that the great majority are, and remain, moderate 
smokers. It is not easy to get at the truth 
During my visits to Singapore I stayed with 
R. E. H. and his wife at the Botanic Gardens. It n 
a beauriful place, and I was constantly hearing the 
note of some bird or other that I wanted to see 
During the afternoon usually a large tribe of monlejs 
would appear in the trees and on the grass near the 
house. They were parricularly fond of a huge festoon 
by which they could climb across from one Icrge 
tree to another; on this natural swing they would s.t, 
one above the other, and play the vulgar game cf 
"Scratch my back for Seas and I’U scratch yours” 
The said Seas (if Seas they are) are devoured Trith 
much satisfaction. One day, as we came up tbe garden, 
a certain monkey was sitting on the grass, obnousl;' 
refusing to be disturbed by the appearance of 
upright cousins. I suddenly turned my binocubis 
on to him. He still pretended indifference, but thes 
he happened conveniently to remember an importani 
appointment with a lady in the trees, and 
turned and marched off in perfect order. 

The H’s. took me several pleasant motor-nto 
after tea; one day we went to see the Xavcl 
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I was assured there was nothing to see. However, 
I thought I ought to see it! “Nothing” very nearly 
expresses it. From a small jetty we saw the half-dozen 
httle tugs that are at work. I believe the dredger is 
at present out of order It is a beautiful spot — the 
strait between the island and Johorc is here about 
a mile wide; both sides are lined with jungle. Close 
to the famous Base a common sandpiper and two 
w'hite-collared kingfishers w^ere sitting on the mud ; and 
we w'atched two flying lizards on the trunks of some 
palm-trees. The Naval Base apparently requires a 
Flying Base to support it; this is being made a few 
miles off One of the few remaining bits of real jungle 
on Singapore Island is being destroyed to make it, and 
C , of the Museum, lamented that he W'as receiving 
from the men w'ho are at w'ork there specimens of 
rare animals w'hich w'lll probably never be seen alive 
on Smgapore again So the mihtansts have begun to 
take their toll of irreplaceable life already. 

I left Smgapore by the mght mail for Kuala Lumpur 
on the evening of February 6th, reaching K.L (as 
it IS commonly called — the capital of the F M S.) 
early on the 7th. At K L. I w^as kmdly entertamed by 
a Sociahst lawyer w'ho assisted my father in his 
anti-opium w^ork tw^enty years ago He introduced 
me to the leading members of the Indian Association, 
and they very kmdly entertamed me to lunch. One 
of them, Mr Veerasw^amy, has just been appointed 
a member of the Federal Council— he is the first 
Indian member I thought him a fine man, a real 
Indian I also met the representative m Malaya of the 
Government of India he also is an Indian He looks 
after the mterests of the Indian immigrants There 
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\\ ere also Indian doctors and lawj'ers, a business man 
%\ho has close connections \^ith a Birminghani firm, 
and the one and only Indian T.\ho runs a tin-mine. My 
first afternoon at K L. v.e visited a tin-mine "with 
its manager. Conditions of labour appear to be good 
for the East. 

One morning I saw Harrisons, Barker’s Seaport 
rubber estate, a few miles out. The factory seemed to be 
a pleasant place to uork in; the local manager seemed 
to be on easy terms irith the workers, and the lines 
(\'.hcrc the coolies live) are better than the average 
Tlicre uas a pleasant school, where the children can 
sta} as long as they hke; a delightful cr^he with a 
nurse in attendance, and an air}' hospital There were 
only tuo or three slight malana cases at the moment, 
but one man was in hospital, partly paralysed, he 
has no relations in India to whom he can be sent, so 
he is apparently being kept by the firm in hospital — ^for 
the rest of his natural llfe^ It happens that there is an 
Unemplo)Tncnt Insurance measure before the Federal 
Council just noiv. It has been a good deal delayed. 
In my presence F. discussed it with the Labour 
IMinister (if that is his title). There seems to be nothing 
nov; to prevent its enactment; but another question 
or two may be necessaiy in Parliament to prevent 
the Colonial Office gomg to sleep Education of the 
children of the plantation cooh'es is now practically 
compulsory The State contnbutes part of the cost 
There arc some Chinese employed on Hamso^, 
Barker’s estates as well as Indians; and I found the 
same in the tin mmes, they apparently work cpnte 
happily side by side They live in sepamte lines 
The manager explained to me that if they keep some 
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Chinese, then m case of a sudden demand for nibber 
they have a good chance to get extra labour , recruiting 
fresh labour m India is a much slo\\cr and more 
difficult undertaking. For some Chinese labourers 
are now settling permanently in Malaya , the Indians 
mostly return to India — the home pull is stronger. 
The Chmese carry their households and their house- 
hold gods with them, the Indians may bring their 
families, but tlieir religion binds them to India. One 
of the opium officials at K L. shou ed me over the 
opium factory, and took me to an opium den and a 
retail shop The number of 3-hoon packets — enough 
for a normal daily consumption — ^prepared each day 
is prodigious. 

After tivo days at Kuala Lumpur I took the train 
north again, as far as Tanjong Malim, on the border 
of Selangor and Perak. Here E.M , who is health 
inspector for one of the districts of Perak, met me, 
and he took me to see a Malay teachers’ training school 
and a small mission school before motoring me through 
some beautiful country to his home at Tapah, where 
It was very delightful to have a couple of days with 
him and his wife But I must give some account of 
the Tanjong Malim schools. The Malay teachers’ 
school IS extremely well equipped ; about a hundred 
men are there at one time, doing a three-year course 
Their work is all in the vernacular, but they learn 
to use two senpts — their own and ours It is no doubt 
good to encourage them to see the world as Malays 
rather than as denationalized English, and I could 
warmly approve their geography syllabus, which 
begins mth Malaya, and then extends to the East 
Indies, India, and China. But I think it is going rather 
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too far to exclude English from the curriculum 
gether. I did not see them at their normal %.or’ \ 
terminal examinatioa tvas going on. They v.ere %.nir: 
on the blackboard. It was quite a^e-inspiring to 5 fs 
the immense care with which each i outh ^v^o^c c\ c ~ 
letter of our script, rubbing out half a word to rcTr:dc: 
a single letter. Did an}* Westerner ever so uho!t- 
heartedly respect his alphabet as a uork of art* I 
fear these Mala 3 'an teachers, if thev sa\\ the hideou. 
scrawls on many blackboards in England, v>oJi 
suffer the same internal pangs that a true artist mu't 
feel when he sees the slapdash dra\ring of an ineyt 
sketcher. 

Handicrafts are encouraged, I sav; some of t^’C 
men doing beautiful basket-work. Their tcache* 
encourages them with new designs. Others ^ho verc 
not occupied with e.xaminations were ha\ mg religious 
instruction. Practically all Malay’s are Muhammadans 
and there are clauses in the treaties with the Sultans 
which may be interpreted as precluding Chnsiuo 
missions among I\raIa}'S — or at least as prccludrr 
any Government support of mission institut'i'n' 
Nearly all the mission v^ork is among Chinese ari 
Tamils. 

The little mission school at Tanjong Mahm i- 
remarkable. An Indian vho had belonged to 
Methodists turned Fundamentalist, and tried to 
“convert" the children in the Methodist schoo' . o 
he lost his job, and started a little school of 
with support from the Phnnouth Brethren. The . . ^ 
is now three years old. It has four or fi'.c ch*5e:,^ 
about a hundred children, including a fe* r ‘ • 
they comprise all the races, all tlic i 
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English. Most of the children are Muslim or Hindu; 

I suppose some may be Buddhist. They all receive 
Bible teaching, and learn to smg evangelical hymns; 
and the head master assured me that they sing these 
hymns m their homes, their parents not objecting. 
It all seems very astonishing, and I cannot think what 
the final outcome will be. It looks like another case of 
simplicity achieving what worldly ivisdom cannot do. 
But, after all, is the achievement really to be desired ? 

I got some amusement from their exercise-books 
“Few and short were the prayers they said” hardly 
seemed the nght sentence for the children of such a 
school to be writing in their copy-books ; and I trust 
that none of the poor little Malayan boys, when 
married, will need to know the answer to the question, 
If 13 hats cost so much, how much will 376 hats cost? 

The following day E M. took me by car to the 
fifteenth mile up a hill road that is being made 
through glonous jungle ; he has to go once or tnicc a 
week to see that the health of the workers is being 
properly attended to Without proper precautions a 
workers’ camp in the jungle might speedily be deci- 
mated by malaria 

Short visits to Ipoh, Taipmg, and Telok Anson 
followed I need not record them in detail. At Taipmg, 
a beautiful town just under the hills, a certain white 
epiphytic orchid is common It bursts into flower 
about once a month. Most kindly it chose the day I 
was there; so the trees seemed to be garlanded with 
white streamers 

At Telok Anson I stayed with the D.s on the bank 
of the Perak nver, with jungle and rubber-trees all 
around The view from the bungalow carried mein 
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mind to rvliss Turners island at Hickling Brea- 
2nd It seemed quite ligBt to hear a common sand- 
piper’s joyful triii from along tBe river bank Tnt 
tuft-beaded Tvoodpeckers and bombills and gracaies 
were an alien element. So -svas the row of gorseons 
cannas. And the boats. Some, it is true, vrere ratber 
like wherries on the Broads; but all the boats are 
shaped like ducks — a long neck for the prow and two 
narrow pointed wings at the back — and the small boat; 
fioat verr buovantlr on tbe water, being broad and 
frat aft. The local crocodile refused to show himself. 

We visited a little Hindu temple, where were three 
photographs of a Hindu saint at Kuala Lumpur— not 
attractive to look at, but apparently he is a simple soul 
with psychic gifts. One of the 'Telok Anson coohe; 
went to see him to get cured of an illness. The saint 
looked at him and said: ‘Wou have got this illness 
because you kicked your mother.” The man had 
indeed kicked his mother. Very likely his own goiltT 
consdence connected the two things, and the saint 
mav have read his mind and accepted the connection 
Anvhow, D. seemed to think that those who visited 
the saint often got a moral stimulus; and I think a 
good manv get cured of disease, perhaps by suggestion 
The y ogi takes no fees . 

Then, after a pleasant fifteen hours’ sea journey, I 
hpd two and a half days in Penang, wnere I 
some verv pleasant and intelligent Goremmeu. 
servants. Perhaps it was significant that I not ody 
got real political information from these GoveiXim^>- 
men, but also was released from the eternal tm snn 
rubber pohtics of Alalaya and sweeping generalftcuom- 
about the “natives’’, to discuss such things as mo.e.u 
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he should direct its development. And to the in- 
dividual planter or other white business man the 
position presents itself thus: accepting what I ha\e 
written as axiomatic, he comes out to the Tropics, 
takes upon himself “the white man’s burden”, hves 
a life that is unnatural and in some ways uncomfort- 
able, and longs for the time when he can retire and 
live at home in England Either he goes to the bad 
through drink and other vice, or he makes money 
as quickly as he can to get home soon. Government 
officials, of course, have fixed salaries, and so, I suppose, 
have most of the planters, so they cannot do much of 
this And they sometimes complain of the fact. Pity 
the poor white man ! 

Then look at the other side. It is an unnatural 
existence for any white man. He cannot settle per- 
manently in the covmtry and brmg up a family there. 
He must have servants to do everything for him; and 


if he IS an Englishman he almost inevitably acquires 
that disgusting “superiority complex”, which is the 
hallmark of almost eveiy Englishman outside his 
native land — ^the quality which our Continental neigh- 
bours less politely describe as “hyqiocrisy”. We judge 
others, but never see the beam in our own eye. The 
Enghshman alw'ays speaks as if the races he rules 
suffer from inferiority complexes It rarely see^ to 
occur to him that he is responsible. And there is the 
appalling effect on his temper. I have noticed this in 
myself My leave-taking from Malaya is rather sa 
to record, but I think I will do it I had spent the 
evemng with the B s very pleasantly, and c^e on 
board by the II p m. launch. My luggage had b«n 
brought from the hotel, and I found the man (an 
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Indian) on board, wiiuno to be paid. I Ird 

nil mv monc> into Indian niprra except n d-.H’r -no 

a half and a’liulc more. I thonpht a MUt (;" 

\\ould be quite cnniirb I pfTcrrd linn tint. He’ 
demanded two, and I innnnliatcK bre"’nir ...it'/oed 
with Imn. Howcacr, I paid liiin nil tb.e re t t'f ib'- 
Straits mono) I liad, and told Inin I c-ndd tt*e ),,;n 
no more He waa di'^'^ati'^licd, and in i led tl ,5 !,r 
losing if I did not pa\ him two doll .r A' 1 b'^e-' ..e- 
more angn. he became more cpiir*. and di'.'":.^d 
Ills colleague appeared, and in'tc^d of ;nmii p n 
argument reasoned quicth with liim .ami V"". ! 
away Of course, as •:oon as he Ipd j one I w ' 'p': r d 
of m^ behaxiour. So 1 followed him to the lannch, ■ ,.1 
asked him (as 1 should hn\c done .at fn-t) to c\pl .n 
just what he had had to pa\ to \ariou' co .he , r'c. 
This he did, ckarK and quitilt, and it c’n.c to o; 
dollar mnet) , so I ga\c him an Indpn rupee, a.nd 
we p.artcd in peace All the honours of temper, dipint . , 
reasonableness, and truthfulness wire on jus 'ulc. 
The ordinary' white man, reading this incident, v.n'ild 
probably say lliat be fooled me in tlir end In fact, 
I know’ he did not, it w.as 1 wlio nc.arli chc.-'ird him 
(Malaya is a very c\pcnsi\c country) I suppo c with 
another few months in the Tropics 1 should lo'c that 
sensitiveness to truili thatsastd me at tin last inoincnl. 

I fear life in the Tropics doc.s some harm to almost 
all white men and women I do not just mean that it 
IS hardly possible to be a strict teetotaller, unites \ou 
want to cut joursclf off from orchnart socieli, 1 
respect those who feel it belter to guc w.a\ liere* 
and there in what they reckon little things m the 
desire to be all things to all men, to sliow fnendslup 
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0 nd comradeslup j but if only they could really achieve 
the “all men” mstead of only “all white men”i Nor 
am I thinking of bettmg on horse-racing, though 
that appears to be a great curse in Malaya. Nor even 
of sexual misconduct What I mean is that I see in 
nearly all I meet, especially those one meets casually 
on trains and boats, a loss of refinement, of true 
gentleness, of that consideration and courtesy and 
self-restramt on which we English pnde ourselves. 
The Englishman in the Tropics often ceases to be a 
gentleman 

The problem is not mainly political British adminis- 
tration IS very generally respected In the eyes of 
many busmess men m the East the administrators 
are too generous to the “natives” An Amencan mis- 
sionary m the school at Ipoh said that, after seeing 
the admimstration of the Dutch m Java and the 
Americans m the Philippmes, he had the greatest 
respect for the British. Chinese and Indians have 
spoken to me of their respect for many of our admmis- 
trators In so far as there is a political problem the 
extension of the League Mandates system may help 
to solve it. A mandate for the Straits Chmese to govern 
Malaya, if properly supervised, imght prove satis- 
factory. I wish I could be as confident that the League 
can help to solve the much more dangerous economic 
problems. But fundamentally all these problems of 
race contact are moral , and to human sight the mora 
problem looks msoluble. Indeed, I see no solution 
imtil we honestly believe that Christian prmciples^^are 
meant to live by * we must leam “to love and bear . 



IX 


n\CK IS In»I\. 

Match 

I \\A‘= T^toni'^hcd nt ihc minibcr of Hiilc i<^laiuls \\c 
piccd wc came up the col'll of Snin and Lower 
Ilunna (or nuher ' 1 \ megrim) I ilnnl. thc\ form 
tlic Mcrpui Ariliipcl'’pn 'Dir} arc not full} charted, 
and mo'^t arc uninlphited I believe before tlic war 
tlic Gemrn GoNirnnunt w-<; ncpotntiiut with Snin 
for a coalintt *=111100 there. 

Wlicii we readied Rangoon there waa ■•.omc t\citc- 
nicni bccniPc a German cniPcr waa hin" in the 
middle of the rncr It had been there aexer.d da}a, 
and crow da of pcojde went b} launeh to *:cc it each 
da} \pparcntl} the enuaer waa tal iiift }ounp ofliccra 
of (he German XaxT for a world tour, and it la paid 
to be the first na\ d vpit paid by a German boat to 
Bniiah porta '■incc the w ir Wc arc Rcttinq on' I 
had to confepp to im.^elf thu I had more fncndl} 
cmotiona towarda u than if it had been a I'rcncli 
cruiser It left na moormps at the aery moment when 
wc were Ptartinft down the rncr Tlic sound of its 
band pla}mp, and the sight of all ihoce fine }oung men 
on board, quite went to m} head We had a French 
lady on board She seemed to have no ill feeling 
towards the boat or us occupants, but was quite 
determined that war must come never again — “jamais, 
jamais” I wonder now* whether they have been 
secretly negotiating for one of those Siamese islands 
as a first step towards the rebirth of the German 
Empire! 

Our boat stayed three days in Rangoon before 
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continuing to Calcutta, and I found it easier to stay 
on It than to transfer to the Calcutta mail boat Tbs 
gave me a little time to learn something of Burmese 
problems. C. F. Andrews had put me in touch with 
an Indian member of the Provincial Legislative 
Council and of the Nationalist Party. He has taken up 
the opium question, and written articles attacking the 
Burmese Government I also had a letter of intro- 
duction to Sir William Keith, Finance hlinister 
I went to Mr. T.’s office, and found he was at the 
Council Chamber, so after telephoning I went there, 
and after a httle talk he took me up to the visitors’ 
gallery where he sat with me and explained thmgs. 
There was only one other occupant, an Indian lady 
journalist But I think there was another gallery 
with three or four other people All the Indian legisla- 
tive bodies are discussing finance at tbs time of 
year — that is to say, in the National Assembly at 
Delhi and in all the Provmcial Councils a grand 
assault is being made upon the Government, ffist for 
lev}ang what are regarded as iniquitous and excessive 
taxes, and secondly for wasting them all on the army, 
the pohce, bghly paid British officials, and dozens 
of other unnecessary trifles, instead of developing 
education, agriculture, and other "essential public 
services”. 

The Burmese Council provided a very fair sample 
(I hope that everyone knows that Burma ^though m- 
habited predominantly by a Mongolian, not an Indian, 
people— is one of the provmces of Bntish India. 
Whether it should be is a hotly debated quesUon it 
is a country that is not at all fully developed, e 
rice cultivation is bemg increased greatly year y 
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5 car, chiefly by imported South Indian labour. Rice 
IS exported The Burmese and the Indians naturally 
ha\e different viens as to ^^hlch part} gains or loses 
by this The Burmese are inclined to think their 
country' is being colonized and exploited to suit 
India, and that they have to share tlie v eight of India’s 
po\erty and debt, the Indians think the Burmese 
ought to be grateful for having energetic immigrants 
vho are adding to the wealth of their country How’- 
ever, all this is by the way I should add, though, that 
Burma is not connected to India by railway or road 
near the coast there are too many broad mers to 
bridge, farther up there are too many mountains, 
except right in the north, where a railway could be 
brought through hundreds of miles of unadministered 
Upper Burma across to Assam — but, except during 
the monsoon season, no one would want to go all that 
way round to Calcutta instead of the present two- 
to three-day sea passage from Rangoon ) This digres- 
sion may be considered as equnalent to the first 
speech, which was in Burmese, so that neither the 
Bntish members of the Council nor I could understand 
It Is it not really amazing that men should be appointed 
as Mimsters to defend their policy in a Council when 
they cannot understand the language of the country' i I 
suppose they must all learn French and Latin, and 
perhaps Greek, before they can pass into the Indian 
Cml Service, but the language of the country' to which 
they are going does not seem to matter In fact, I 
believe they’ must pass an exam in one or two “ver- 
naculars”, but It IS a rather elementary' exam , and 
many’ learn no more, but depend on interpreters It 
may be said in reply’ that there are so many languages 
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in India But, in fact, Hindi (or Hindustani). B: 

Tamil (or Tclugu) will co\cr a great part 
India, wth Marathi and Gujarati the next r f- t 
important; and Burmese for Burma \pparenM’ 
even at Calcutta a speech in Bengah uas not hdla’ r ! 
by the English Ministers, or at an\ rate bj ^ jme ( f 
them. Of course, it vas \er} comforting for me tl “ 
most speeches vere in English, but that inrdh t 
the position ! 

The next speaker in the Rangoon Council, one nj 
the Burmese Nationalist leaders, spoke in Englidi I 
found the whole atmosphere xcry unplcv^ant Th'’ 
speaker was obviously struggling to express him'ilt* 
in a language that he had not rcallj mastered, an I 
to make effective cnticism of men whose mcntih;', 
he did not understand (nor thc> his), he mific n’li r 
wild generalizations and allegations, but the Mini-,;tr , 
instead of listening to him paticntl}, and alloviri* 
him to try to show' what he was rcall) dnhin',' .'f, 
insisted on intemiptmg time after time, ro tin” 1 e 
never got well into his speech and his time v. up 
The President (an Englishman) did not c\cn gwo him 
a vtammg bell — this was, at the least, a breach 0 } 
custom and courtesy I met him at lunch the n> v 
day, and he said the President had apoIogEed to Ium, 
but he intended to mal^c his next speech in Rurnr' , 
so that he would not be interrupted ' 

I vusited Mr T.’s home the same tvenm % an I ' - ' 
some of his fellow members of the Council In’ t . 
and Burmese — next day at lunch. One of the f t - 
had formerly been a Government official, but ' 
Swarajist, really tailed in a waj that I couM f‘ 

I suppose he had more c.xpcncncc of c ,tcrn t' 
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tality. He said that it was very difficult to get the 
Government to accept any proposal put fonvard by 
the popular representatives He was one of those who 
liked to have a decent relationslup between Govern- 
ment and Opposition*, but he found the Government 
quite impervious to suggestions, even on minor matters 
concernmg local incidents and interests. 

There are, of course, some officials who are of 
Burmese race, including one or two Ministers. I had 
some talk tvith the Assistant Secretary for Education, 
a young Burmese aristocrat He was concerned that 
primary education is too literary 

It IS interesting to note that practically all the main 
objections raised to Indian self-government are in- 
applicable m Burma. There is no communal strife, 
no awkv;ard native States, no caste system or depressed 
classes, no serious problem of frontier defence, and 
there is a very widespread system of primary educa- 
tion Does the Bntish Government, therefore, allow 
fuller responsibility to the Burmese than to other 
Indian provmces? On the contrary, the application 
to Burma of the 1919 reforms was delayed several 
years 

As you come up the Rangoon nver from the sea 
you see beautiful pagodas in the villages, most of 
these taper to a narrow, tall “spire”, which is usually 
brilliantly gilt But the most famous of all these 
pagodas is in Rangoon itself — a glonous spire, rising 
higher than the top of St Paul’s Cathedral, and sur- 
rounded by scores, if not hundreds, of Buddhist 
temples, many of them very beautiful, and some the 
gift of quite recent benefactors The pagoda and 
temples are reached by a long flight of steps, \vitli 
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bazaars on each side At the bottom of the steps all 
visitors must take off their footgear and walk barefoot 
It seems that Europeans were allowed to go shod until 
ten or fifteen years ago, and the Europeans of Rangoon 
now refuse to go there, as they think the enforcement 
of the rule is a “political manoemTc”. The fact tliat 
my fellow countr}Tnen behave like silly babies dnl 
not seem to me to be a sufficient reason for doing 
the same. So, breakmg the Englishman’s tow, I went 
and saw the place. I noticed that m}' guide assumed 
that I was an American, though he seemed pu 2 zle(l 
at my lack of explosive ecstas}" 

The open pavements round the central pagoda 
were very hot to walk upon, and some places were 
very gntty; but you can bathe your feet under a tap 


before you put your shoes on again. 

• Now, of course I ought to try and explain what it 
is all like ; but I am no good at that sort of thing, so 
I will not try. After adminng all the temples, and the 
costly presents that devout and wealth} Buddhists 
had presented, I w'as finally conducted by the guide 


to a place where vanous worshippers were kneeling 
at their prayers (if Buddhists do pra} — I do not Ijiov.) 
before some candles He took me past these to where 
a pnest was standing, and I found I was expected 
to kneel down, and the priest put his finger on a 
gilt image and then pressed the gilt on to mx hand 
(or my browr — I forget which). Then, as I expected, he 
demanded rupees. Being extremely short of moncx , 
I refused to give him more than one rupee, and 
I thought I had got off fairly cheap}} He cxidcntl) 
thought me a poor sort of American millionaire. 

There are a number of Chinese in Rangoon, but 
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tried to persuade me that all the present religions of 
the world would give way to a new world religion 
I told him I thought different peoples found help 
through different religious forms and ideas, but that 
I saw no reason why they should strive against one 
another, but this did not satisfy him. 

He told me that a very amiable, grey-haired Indian 
on board was a great employer, Mr. Moraijee, mth 
big cotton mills and shipping mterests, and that he 
was going to Geneva to the Labour Conference in 
June as the Indian Employers’ representative. I had 
some talk with him, and he told me how difficult 
it is for Indian shippmg companies to compete wth 
the P. & O. and B I , as they take all the Government 
mails, etc. Lord Inchcape had said to him, “We haie 
had the monopoly for seventy years — ^why should not 
we go on having it?” He quoted the whole of that 
“purple passage” in Macaulay’s Essay on Warren 
Hastings^ where he replies to the cnticism that Burke 
had never been to India; showmg how Burke had 
made every scene of Indian life live in his imagina- 
tion hlr. Moraqee seemed to find the second-class 
passengers more congenial than the first-class, and 
he helped to organize sports for the small boys one 
afternoon 

Soon after we left Rangoon I was the witness of a 
disgustmg example of rampant impenahsm — one of 
the first-class passengers shoutmg at one of the 
stewards, and ordenng him to do absurd things, 
which he could not do and could not understand, and 
so reducing him to a state of bewilderment and miseiy, 
apparently with no other motive than sheer cruelt> 

I marvel at the way Indians respond to this kind ot 
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remsin silent st iesst I coj it xs no use tr r 7 ~c * 
refiite tliem^ for of course they knoTr and rcn co n't. 
But yotE wcit. In a siiort time tiier tnii be-ain to tef 
yoti irVnst a gotKi fello'?!' tiieir serrast is i — c* 

Lrcians -froold tell tou that an s.=-vzr- 


very remarkabls, and so on. In feet. like most ptyle, 
tiiese men are better than their creed. Oniy. -urftr- 
tnnstely, the creed has to be reckoned Tvith. 

Daring my fevr dsys in Calcutta Xalhi Ganmij 

and Hs brother Alin shorred ^ Ci ri » 

They lire in tme Indian simnlidty: Xalins rcorr is 
reached br a steen enter staircase, Trhich is aimm a 
ladder. I told him that it snggested to ms ±£ stesy 
ascent to Heaven. I Ibnnd that some of his Ydd-CA.. 
colieagnss object to his cheap Indian cicthing. and 
teli him they hardly like to invite him to meet their 
feiencis. This is the sort of thing that almost drives 
one to despair. I suppose Christ, vdth his reegh hards 
and common domes, vronld never have been aarvrea 
in their cravirhig-rooms, thonsh no donbt trey rave 
sentimental misrepresentations of Hm all oTsr ta^ 
walls. Hovrever, I suppose one most try to be ky'-- 
eren tovrards those vdio seem to be nnernsmm 
Christians, I spent an afternoon and an everirg^^- 
the Garmnivs' horse. On the latter orccsior. Y. — - 
invited three of his fifenas, end ~e hac a 
im chiehy abort indiah eccnomic disco m-£=- 

One of his hrends, Chattenee, 
economist, so I knevr he vrodd^not xms:ear 
asked me to tea at Hs horse a^fem d^ kter.^- 
also came, and he invited an old King s centemr./--. 
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of mine, B M Sen. Also Chailcrjcc’s elder brollicr 
and his wife were there. The elder brother is a great 
student of art, and he shots cd me magnificent illus- 
trations of the Ajanta Cave paintings and other 
Indian art. I could hardly hate had a happier initia- 
tion into the meaning of Indian art, and I came 
away with the feeling that I might, with prolonged 
study, be able to appreciate it. Some of the figures 
are tery beautiful It is easj to see that there is a 
rare sense of design and of form in much of this 
ancient art, and in modern Indian art too But their 
attitude to nature is very' different from ours Buddha 
seems to be as central in ancient Indian art as Christ 
IS m Western medieval. 

Nahn also took me to call on Professor Radha- 
krishnan, and we there met other learned men Pro- 
fessor Radhakrishnan had some amusing talcs of 
people he had met in England The Labour Clubs 
at Oxford and clscw'hcre had all declared that England 
could not possibly allow' India to control her own 
tanff policy, as that might destroy the livelihood 
of the w'orkpeoplc m Lancashire. The only leading 
statesman he met w'ho seemed to appreciate the 
Indian point of view w'as Haldane, w'ho said we 
Enghsh w'ere too hopelessly unimaginative to be able 
to understand the needs of India or the real reason 
for her discontent. 

One of the things we discussed at the Gangul}s’ 
was the economic impovcnshment of Bengal, and 
especially the siltmg up of its waterways Dunng the 
following days I heard and saw a good deal more of 
this For I went to see Sister G , who is a nun in the 
Anglo-Catholic Oxford Mission of the Epiphany at 

12 
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carmot see oa mor preseoit hrtrriedzs that the GoTsm- 
meet has rmich tcsporosibiifm — unless ft is tree thar 
far more set is bren:^ crrrnu from the Hhrahms 
smee the rather indisorlmmsts destruttiot: of the forests 
jest beiom them, 

’vTben i reremed from Barisal I spent a conpie cf 
honrs one afterriTon iistsnhtg to tne derate m toe 
Bengal ProTmoial Coomrd, The room is long and 
narroTT,^ and as the oisotors sh at tne tmo enns u n 

t-d-idsd the sihrnz an c: 


do on the GoTerr.m; 
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down nil the existing channels, and manj more, to 
the enormous advantage of the whole countr}^ both 
for dcstrojing malaria and for increasing cultivation. 
I hope the Go%crnmcni will be able to set this in 
motion soon, b} w.ay of atonement for some of the 
enls Rcng.al has suffered in the past 150 3 cars 

Barisal is in the Muslim part of Bengal Sister G 
said there arc more Muhammadans in East Bengal 
than in (I think u is) Persia, Arabia, and Eg3pt all 
pul together The) arc, as gcncrall} in India, ignorant 
and backward; and there arc far more crimes of 
Molcnce among them than among the Hindus But, 
as Father Strong said, the people of India all have a 
wonderful religious sense He added that the}' ha\c 
little moral sense, and the}' hate not learned the con- 
nection between the two; but their sense of God is, 
none the less, a genuine thing, not mere superstition, 
and It therefore protndcs a most fruitful soil for the 
cultivation of good luing Sister G. spoke of Mother 
India as a wicked book I have 3’ct to meet a lady mis- 
sionar}' m India who speaks well of it At Barisal 
they h\c ver}' simply, wearing sandals and no socks 
or stockings I was housed for the day m a little 
thatched hut with a mud floor; and this was m keeping 
with most of the accommodation Tlicre arc schools 
for bo3's and girls, wdio learn agnculturc and handi- 
crafts as well as book-learning For a time they spun 
hhaddor each day, but they could not make it pay 
— carpentry pa3's much better 

I had proposed going to Santiniketan for the week- 
end to report to C F Andrews on my journey, and 
to discuss opium and other problems with him 
On Friday, to my great joy, he appeared in my room 
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m Calcutta, and proposed that v.c should i.-’. c’ 
together the fonov.ing mommg; and this d.d 
■^^dien reached Santinilctan I found t! • 
follotring Tuesday was tlieir spnng I 

arranged to stay for it. It \\-as delightful to he t’ 
again and to meet old friends, as thc> seemM t.i h\ 
On the morning of the spring fcstnal R.ih'nJnn’d. 
Tagore read several nen poems in Bengali, vrjtfrn 
the occasion, one by J. J. Vakil. He Ins written p 'Jw 
with success in Gujarati (lus own tongue), B<.n dt. 
and English. I did not see much of the poet thn tun ’ 

I had tea with him one day and tried to encor^-- 
him about his proposed visit to England Lord Smhi 
had been telling him that since the publication of 
Mother India people in England are \er) cold tov .rdi 
Indians I assured him I believed tlicrc were m"v 
people in England who were perplc\cd and htv lUert ! 
by that book, and who wanted reassuring; and C, }’. 
Andrew's agreed that Tagore is liimsclf th( h t 
possible living answer. Before I left he pa\c uv* k'h 
blessmg. 

Famine now faces the country' round Santini^efr , 
the ground is getting drcadfull} parched , ho v t! ' 
poor cattle can keep skin and bones together, a. il ; 
move in herds across the land, groring optimi 
where there appears to be nothing to graae upon, i 2 
mystery'. And there arc yet three months b rf" 
rains Some of the wells arc nearly runnin : <'r^ 
VLiIe I was there a deputation came from a at”' " 
to tell C. F. Andrews of their vatrr ^ 

to plead for his help It struck me a' t* 1 

they came to him — the man in whom all tru 
friend of the poor— rather than to the lo<\a! 
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I lia\c nolhinc: aqainst the local ofiici’al, I know 
nothing for or .igaiii'^t him. Yen,' likely he is a good 
fellow who would do all in hi-^ power; but the people’s 
faith is in Andrews Saniinikctan has appointed a 
cuininittcc, with Vakil as sccrctatw, to organise special 
relief They arc sinking a big new well for irrigating 
some of the parched land, and raising relief funds in 
Calcutta Government famine relief is apt to leave 
the people so \cry near the starvation level that this 
local help will be immcnsclv valuable 

At Sriniketan (the agricultural school and c\pcri- 
mcntal farm) I found things terribly dried up, and 
some little calves nothing but skin and bones; but 
at least the Rhode Island Reds and the silk-worms 
were fat and nourishing. 

On the great d.av, the dav of the spring full-moon, 
after several davs of fierce heat, a strong north wind 
sprang up, all day the skj was full of dust, so that 
the sun was pale and washy, nor was the moon shining 
m full glorv’ at night Early m the morning the cont- 
munity gathered among the mango trees, where a 
place had been prepared with all sorts of strange and 
charming decorations, and girls and boys, maidens 
and men, came singing songs of springtime After 
the songs the poet read poems written for the occa- 
sion. But I did not much enjoy that morning ceremony 
I was too conscious of the absence of real spring, or 
what I call spring my thoughts were in England; 
and prob.ably I wanted my breakfast 

The evening performance, on the other hand, was 
unlike anything I have ever seen It revealed to me 
the poet’s greatness m a way that I had not understood 
before It is a drama of springtime, which has been 
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translated into English, so some readers will know it 
Alternate choirs of youths and maidens come on 
the stage singing and dancing with the joy of spring- 
time; the youths try to infect Dada, the senous 
student, the “cargo-boat of moral maxims”, at first 
without much success, but to their own and the 
audience’s amusement. The maidens are concerned 
with another frosted character, namely, Winter 
himself; and their efforts finally succeed m trans- 
forming Winter into Sprmg. T^Ieanwhile the 3outh3 
have resolved to try to bring Death himself, and 
infect him with springtime joy. They set out to find 
him, and plead in vain with the Ferryman and the 
W^atchman, who think them quite mad The} find 
other sorrowful people on the road, and try' to cheer 
them up, but everyone thinks them mad, and at last 
they become v;eary and disillusioned. Their Leader 
has disappeared, and they think he has led them astra} 
The little stream had seemed to say, "Forward, 
forward!” but what it really said was “False, false!” 
The world is all false They had thought movement 
was heroic, but now they say: “Not to moie, that 
is heroic, because it is defying the whole moiing 
world.” 

They are saved from their clever disillusion b} the 
laughter of one of their comrades, Chandra, who 
brings with him an old blind minstrel, who, he Ea}s, 
can lead them to the Old Man. The minstrel explain^ 
how he can find the way. “WTien the sun of m} lift 
set and I became blind, the dark night revealed a 
its lights, and from that day forward I have been no 
more afraid of the dark.” “Those who hav'e been ma t 
immortal by death”, he says, “have sent their 
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in these fresh lca\cs of spring It said* ‘We never 
doubted the way We never counted the cost* we 
nished out* we blossomed. If we liad sal down to 
debate then where would be the Spring?’ " So they 
all rise up and follow* the blind old minstrel, who 
sings as he walks "I cannot find mj way”, he says, 
"if I do not sing ” 

He leads them to the entrance of a dark ca\c; 
here, he tells them, their companion, Chandra, who 
has gone on ahead again, is seeking for the Old Man: 
he has left the message, “I will conquer and then 
come back again ” Rut thej wait and wait and he 
docs not come , and thc\ arc ready to despair. They 
cannot Inc without their loved companion. 

At last they notice that the blind minstrel has begun 
to sing a happy song of Mctory Chandra comes, 
followed by the Leader himself. The} learn that the 
Old Man, the enemy, he “who would like to drink 
up the sea of }outh in his insatiable thirst”, is a 
dream and a delusion The enemy, Death, is no 
other than man’s friend and ally. Life, in another 
guise So the whole company, maidens and men, cNcn 
the sober student, rejoice together. 

The selling of the play was beautiful A few* trees 
were cleverly used, with the addition of bamboos 
stuck in the ground, to make a background for the 
stage One or two coloured p.altcms had been drawn 
on the ground, and a few pots of flowers stood about 
Electric lights had been ingeniously fixed in the 
trees and on the ground so as to shine on the dancers. 
It was remarkable how* graceful and easy the dancing 
w-as ; It W'as almost more of a frolic than a formal dance , 
but although each youth or maiden seemed to be 
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'frolicking” apart, yet they never got into each other’s 
way; all was done in natural unison. 

^ The poet himself took the part of the bimd minstrel; 
his wonderful voice made what he spoke full of 
meaning, even to one who could not understand a 
word of it 

My words cannot possibly convey the power that 
bnngs conviction m the climax of the play. It was 
the truth of Easter, as seen by an Indian prophet — 
the unfathomable mystery of experience, that sorrow 
and death are transformed mto joy and life Some -svill 
say this Indian version is only an impersonal image; 
it lacks the human form on the Cross Well, I did 
not feel that. It had, to me, the same real value that, 
I suppose, the mystery plays have had m Christen- 
dom. The blmd old minstrel was the suffermg hero, 
whose words compelled awe and wonder and devotion. 
Chandra was the heroic soul, conquermg fear and 
pain with the spirit of joy. I -will not press the parallel 
too far, but it seemed to me that the essence was the 
same 

The day after is the gala day for all young India, 
when every youth goes rushmg about throwing 
bucketfuls of red water or handfuls of red dust over 
eveiymne And for the next few days as you go about 
the country you see people m garments absurdly 
streaked and blotched with bright red. People with 
the foetid imagmation of a Miss Mayo would discover 
all sorts of beasthness m this ntual I observed nothmg 
but the most refreshmg outburst of “animal spints’ . 
Forewarned, I wore ancient clothes ; but in fact I 
was let off with a red mark on my forehead— and that 
very easily came off agam I 
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Lots of visitors from Calcutta and elsewhere came 
for the spring fcsti\al At (he play I found mjsclf 
sitting between a younc Calcutta business man, called 
Ganguly, and J C. K’s successor in the Chair of 
Economics at the Scottish Churches College, Pro- 
fessor Bhattachar}\a, he remembered me from my 
visit to the College. So I was able to pursue my re- 
searches into the economic inequalities and gric\anccs 
of India Business-man Gangul} told me that the 
banks usuall} refuse credit to Indian businesses, but 
the} will proNide loans for an} Tom, Dick, or Harr}' 
of an Englishman who wants to start or develop a 
business Perhaps this is an cxacgeration, but so 
long as the banks arc British no doubt there is a 
strong tendency this way 

I tm\cllcd to the junction with Professor Bhatta- 
char}’}'a on the following da}, and he ga\c me some 
of tlic reasons for the impo\erishmcnt of Bcng.al. 
One IS that many of the n.atural leaders of the villages 
drift into the towns, and the zemwdars spend their 
rent in Calcutta instead of fostering agriculture So 
agriculture is earned on with less and less skill, and 
useful processes tend to be neglected and forgotten. 
Bengal and Bihar badly need a re\ision of the "per- 
manent settlement” of 17S9, which makes the lot of 
the zcmnidar much too easy Owing to the change in 
the value of money the hand is now worth nearly 
three times what it then w’as, although much has 
gone out of cultnation, the State gets nothing from 
this change — it all goes to the zemindars, many of 
whom no longer fulfil their proper function as 
“fathers” of the peasants Indeed, the British have 
introduced a landlord system which is foreign to the 
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Indian mind , and is stall not understood by the peasants. 
This landlord class is a dram upon the land, and a 
major cause of its impovenshment (I hope I have 
got this right; if I have not, it is my fault— I am no 
economist ) 

My only stop on my way to Delhi was for a single 
day in Patna— from 5 30 a.m. to 10 30 p m., a full, 
interestmg day, spent mostly m the company of the 
Imam family I was particularly glad to spend a day 
in a Muhammadan household. Hassan Imam, my 
host, IS a wealthy lawyer, an elderly man, a Nationalist, 
who has always been inchned to put India before 
Islam. His brother, Sir Ah Imam, would pass an}nvhere 
for a high-class English gentleman. He has been a 
co-operator with Government until recently, but the 
appomtment of the Commission has turned hun 
mto a whole-hearted boycotter It is really fantastic 
that the Government should have ndden rough-shod 
over such sane, safe men The anghcized Indian is 
still an Indian, and Lord Birkenhead, by treatmg them 
with contempt, has roused their spint. “Is this”, they 
say, “the reward of life-Iong unpopular devotion to 
an alien Government whose promises of development 
for self-government and declarations of equal status 
we have accepted at their face value ? If so, know that 
the answer we give you is war ” Hassan Imam has 
obviously found it painful to see some members of 
his family becommg Europeanized At the same time 
he has sent his sons, too, to Enghsh public schools, 
to give them that self-rehance which m his view 
India lacks, and on which alone mdependent nation- 
hood can be built. I could not help ivondenng whether 
it was safe to suppose that Indians at Harrow would 
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acquire sclf-rcliancc witliout becoming anglicized in 
an evil sense. Neither of the brotlicrs Imam secs the 
slightest prospect of England recognizing the justice 
of India’s claims Sir Ah Imam asked me what differ- 
ence there was bet^^ccn the three English parties, and 
answered his owm question to his owm satisfaction by 
saying that there was none all were equally based 
on national self-interest Hassan Imam quoted 
Elphinstone ("tlie greatest man England ever sent 
to India”) as having declared that it would be the 
proudest day in English history when England found 
herself bound to yield her rule to the people of India, 
and he took this to mean that sooner or later India 
w'ould force England (not necessarily by bloodshed) 
to ^vlthdraw But an independent India ivould be 
certain to destroy the economic prospenty of Bntam ; 
so Bntam ivould never yield except to compulsion. 
This is the deadlock as most intelligent Indians see 
It, and they w'elcome the honesty of a Joynson-Hicks 
w'ho admits it in preference to the hypocritical talk 
about “sacred trusts”. 

Tlie Hindu editor of a Nationalist paper, a charm- 
ing man, took me to see the Minister of Excise, an 
Indian I hoped to say something to him about opium 
in Orissa, but he preferred to do the talkmg himself. 
He seemed an amiable old reactionary, but in any case 
I suspect that the Commissioner of Excise (an English 
official) largely controls policy that seems to be the 
usual condition But the Mmister of Excise has gained 
respect by livmg on one-fifth of his official mcome and 
refusmg the rest — quite a good precedent. This 
Hmdu editor told me an mterestmg thmg He comes 
from the country, and durmg the war he was living 
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in his -v-iiiage. He said the people -svere so conSdent 
Md hopefhl of the defeat of the British that he found 
it difficult to persuade them of British successes, 
"WEen I mentioned this to a leading Indian in Patna he 
expanded it from his otvn hnowledg^e of the villages 
They applauded Boer successes in the Boer War, 
Japanese successes in the Russo-Japanese War, they 
deplored the defeat of Turkey in the Balkan War. In 
the Great War they even rejoiced over the fall of 
Kut, though Indian soldiers vrere defending it, and 
at the end of the war they wanted to know who these 
cursed Americans could be, who had come to rescue 
the defeated English. I may add that I have English 
authority for the belief that much of the “voluntaiy” 
recruitment, especially in northern India, was due to 
pressure. 

Since I reached India agrin the Zvluslim Fast of 
Ramazan has been going on. In Calcutta one could 
see men with their praying-mats prostrating themselves 
out on the maidan day after day. Every good (or at 
least old-fashioned) hlussalman fasts from before 
sunrise to after sunset. W'e were seeing some Patna 
sights in one of Hassan Imam's motors about six 
o’clock when my companion (the Hindu editor) 
explained that the chauffieur wanted to stop to say 
his prayers at the mosque before breaking his day’s 
fast. So we stopped and waited while he went up on to 
the roof of the mosque, and when all was duly finished 
he had a drink and ate a banana. I was hearing the 
other day of a class of Indians (Hindus and rvlushms) 
here in Delhi who shouted with spontaneous laughter 
on hearing that a Christian “fast” consists in eating 
fish instead of meat. That is not what an lndian weasis 
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by fasting. It is not surprising that Indians seem to 
be firmly convinced that ever}’ Englishman requires 
several courses of meat three times a day at least. Tlic 
kind of meal that is sct^’cd to a European on trains 
or in restaurants disgusts me nearly as much as it 
must an orthodox Hindu. 



X 


Satyagrahashraji, Ahmedabad, 

March 22, 1928 

I REACHED Delhi on the evening of March 9th and 
left on the morning of the 21st I stayed at St Stephen’s 
College, most of the time with Prmcipal Muhaqi and 
his wife. I foimd that he was a contemporary of mme at 
Cambndge. ^^Tule I w'asm Delhi they had two College 
dinners — one of a college society, the other a farewell 
to two of the lecturers who are going to England for a 
year. At both these dinners Hmdu, Muhammadan, and 
Christian students sat down together, and at both the 
students who served the food were also members of 
the several commumties At the former the Prmcipal, 
m his speech at the end, suggested that the time 
might soon come when there should be only two 
messes m the whole college — ^the one vegetarian and 
the other meat-eating; and the students seemed 
responsive. At the second dinner about 150 sat down 
together. 

The Mukaijis have been in England lately. "RTien 
they arrived, Mrs. Mukaiji told me, they were asked 
by everyone about Mother India, which they had not 
read So she got a copy and began to read it, but 
it so infuriated her that she threw it down several 
times and I think never finished it In Cambndge one 
lady almost refused to meet her , but she overcame the 
silly creature’s prejudice by good humour. Generally 
she had found people in England very kind and 
considerate and without colour prejudice It was her 
first visit 

Miss Campbell, President of the Women’s Chnstian 
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Temperance Union, who travels all about India work- 
ing against drink and drugs, told me that her work has 
been terribly hampered by Mother India She could 
not speak too strongly of the bad spirit animating the 
book and of its monstrous exaggerations. In Delhi 
I at last read Natarajan’s reply, which is a senes of 
articles republished from his paper, The Indian Social 
Refovner. It is a much more effective answer than I 
had been led to suppose. He shows that several of 
Miss Mayo’s worst allegations are quite unfounded 
For instance, the monstrous allegation that Hindu 
mothers commonly abuse their children is supported 
by not a shred of evidence, and is denied by, among 
others. Dr Muthulakshmi Reddi, the woman vice- 
president of the Madras Legislative Council The 
evidence against another unsupported allegation, of 
dedication of young boys to temple worship and their 
abuse by grown men, is quite conclusive Similarly, tlie 
testimony of anonymous witnesses of very widespread 
venereal disease among educated Hindus is sho^wi to 
be contrary to the actual evidence And, of course, he 
easily shows that the Abb6 Dubois’s statements of 
120 years ago, quoted by Miss Mayo as if they referred 
to quite modem times, are contradicted by contempor- 
aries and by later witnesses, whose testimony is much 
more reliable. He makes short work of the fantastic 
first chapter. He shows that her use of the census 
reports is unfair. She entirely omits passages which 
show how rapidly the marriage age is rising, and he 
pomts out what any educated person ought to know — 
that child marnage is not an institution peculiar to 
Hmduism, having been the rule among Ancient Greeks 
and Romans, and among the English of the seventeenth 
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century, none of them degenerate people. Again, she 
constantly assumes "that the marriage rite among 
Hmdus means the same thing as it does among Euro- 
peans 5 'whereas the fact is that in the Indian sense it 
is really a betrothal having the binding effect of 
mamage” He properly castigates her for her Tiicked 
misquotation and misrepresentation of Tagore’s atti- 
tude towards marriage. I agree with the Amencan he 
quotes, who says that the book reveals much more 
about Miss Mayo than about Mother India He truly 
observed that "She is constantly invol'vmg herself 
and her readers in ‘the fallacy of many questions’, of 
which the stock example in the text-books is: ‘Have 
you left off beatmg your mother, yes or no^’ If the 
answer is ‘Yes’, it means that you w'ere in the habit 
of thrashing your mother. If it is ‘No’, it means that 
you are still persisting m it.” 

I like, too, the way he uses her statement that “the 
only power that can hasten the pace of freedom is the 
power of the men of India facing and attacking the 
task that awaits them in their own bodies and souls ’’ 
"That”, says Natarajan, “is why most Indians feel 
that not tiU India’s destiny is controlled by Indian 
hands — ^the British need not abdicate and go, but may 
remam and help — can there be any chance of a solid 
programme of reform being steadily put mto effect, 
as has been done m Japan, and is bemg done in 
Turkey.” “The Bntish need not abdicate and go, 
but may remain and help.” I am afraid a good many 
Enghshmen in India would not accept such a position, 
but only those who are prepared for it can do much 
good in India to-day, I think The more one hears the 
more disgusted one becomes with the whole Mother 
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Judta afTair. It seems to be a clever plot to incite all 
the worst possible race feeling. 

One afternoon Miss Campbell, whom I have already 
mentioned, took me to an opium shop, the first I had 
\ isited m India for some months. One of the purchasers 
told us of a popular sajing in Urdu which, when 
translated, signifies that opium "nourishes infants, 
rums jouth, and sustains old age" This does, in fact, 
represent the average ignorant opinion m many parts 
of India, and as long as it is believed Prohibition 
seems an impossible policy But there are certain 
districii, especially Assam, \\hcrc the evil wrought by 
opium IS so manifest that no one believes in its efficacy 
at any age In those distncts Prohibition, enforced 
with reasonable regard to present addicts, w'ould be 
generally welcomed 

Another curious incident happened at this opium 
shop I was invited to sit down in the shop, while Miss 
Campbell asked questions of the people W’ho came to 
purchase As ever the vendor was most friendly and 
courteous, showing not the least resentment, though 
Miss Campbell told him frankly that she objected to 
the whole business At the back of the shop w'as 
sitting an old man, who may or may not have been 
related to the vendor I could not make out He kept 
calling to me m Urdu, and Miss Campbell told me 
that he was pleading w'lth me not on any account to 
begin taking opium It did not matter about poor 
Indians, but it would be a dreadful thing for an 
Englishman to begin to take it It w'as poisonous stuff 
and I should be ruined I rather wished that certain 
officials I have met, who arc quite sure that opium as 
taken in India does no harm and is accepted by every 

13 
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one as a good thing, could have heard the old man. 
I am afraid his fatalistic attitude about his own people 
IS still typical. 

For some days in Delhi I was rather unwell; so it 
was only at the end of a week that I was able to visit 
the Legislative Assembly and meet some of the leadmg 
politicians 

C. F. Andrews had given me a letter to Lala Lajpat 
Rai, asking him to mtroduce me to other members. 
I met him on Wednesday, and he arranged to get me 
an mvitation to an “At Home” given by Srinivasa 
Iyengar (whom I had met in Madras) and Motilal 
Nehru to meet the President of the Assembly in the 
Assembly Courtyard on Saturday from 5 15 to 7 I 
then arranged to get a ticket for the Assembly gallery 
on Saturday, and so I hstened to the debate all that 
day and went to the tea-party afterwards. 

Before I descnbe the events of Saturday I think I 
had better try to explam the political situation, and the 
composition and powers of the Assembly, and the 
personalities of some of the leaders, as I expect some 
readers are not quite conversant with these things 

To begin with the composition of the Assembly. 
There are 102 elected members and 40 members nomi- 
nated by the Government, of whom 26 are officials. 
This means that the officials have to act as parliamen- 
tary leaders and defend their pohcies in the Assembly: 
the leadmg members of the Civil Service are the 
official exponents of Government policy. Under these 
circumstances there is no Government party , but 
nearly all the nommated members and some of the 
elected members usually vote with the Government. 
The elected members include various representatives 
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of "minorities”, Anglo-Indians arc represented; com- 
merce has Its own elected representatives; the Sikhs 
and, much more important, the Muhammadans liavc 
separate representation Some of the Muhammadans 
support the Go\ eminent; otiicrs unite with the 
Opposition parties The mam Opposition parties to-day 
arc First, tlic Congress party, which is mostly Hindu, 
but aims at being a really national party, putting the 
interests of the nation abo\c the interests of one com- 
munitj Its leader is Pandit Motilal Nehru Then 
there is the Response 1st party, led by Pandit Malaviya 
and Lala Lajpat Rai, they arc more rigid Hindus, 
members of the Hindu Maha-Sabha, an important 
communal organisation At present they arc inclined 
to-tr} and outbid the Congress party m opposition to 
the Go\cmmcnt These two parties often act together 
The Liberal party must also to-day be reckoned 
definitely as an Opposition group It has only a few 
members, but they claim to be quite as ardently 
nationalist as the others — only they believe m different 
tactics To-da), since the appointment of the Com- 
mission, they arc much more vigorously in opposition 
than before The Muslims arc led by Mr Jinnah, 
who tries to keep a united party, including on the one 
hand men like the Ah brothers, w'ho arc keen Congress 
members and who w’ant to abolish the communal 
electorates in the interest of national unity, and, on the 
other, the Punjab Muslims, w'ho regard themselves 
as Muhammadans first and Indians second, and who 
tend to support the Government 

In a full Assembly the Opposition can generally 
muster a majority, but it is never large. But there is no 
doubt, I think, that the Opposition parties together 
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Well, now I must explain what happened on the 
Snturda) when I listened to the debate When I 
am\cd the proceedings were xer} dull, two Opposition 
back-benchers were inoxing a senes of amendments to 
the Finance Fill, aiming at reducing tlic proportion 
of taxation pax able b} the heads of large Hindu 
families, who lixe all together in more or less patriarchal 
fashion Sir Dasil Blackett, Finance Member of the 
Goxemment and leader of the House during the 
spring session, which is dexoted to finance, replied, 
as I thought, cffectixel} He said most of the proposals 
put forward in the name of equality of taxation xxerc 
rcall} proposals to gne preferential treatment to some 
particular class or community, and he tried to shoxx (I 
think he did shoxx) that in fact the heads of Hindu 
households sulTcr no injustice under the present 
arrangement The first amendment xxas defeated 
xxithout a dixision Then the President, Mr Patel, 
proposed that as the other amendments, all put doxxn 
by txxo men, were rcallj identical in purpose, they 
could be Ignored He had a little altercation xx^th the 
txxo members and finall} alloxxcd them to speak to 
one otlicr amendment, but he interrupted tlicm once 
or txxicc and insisted that they should confine them- 
selves strictlx to the point of the amendment (xxhy 
the reduction should be by 50 rupees rather than by 
100, or xxhatever it xxas, which had already been 
defeated), and so he soon stopped them and a dmsion 
xxas taken, resulting in a Gox'cmment x^cto^y', and the 
other amendments xxerc not alloxxed Then Sir Basil 
Blackett formally proposed the final reading of the 
Finance Bill I think he had expected nothing more 
than a formal dmsion , but in fact the Opposition took 
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iht oppnrtiinit) to maU a general attack on the finan- 
rin! nrul economic polic} of the Government. Pandit 
fpoj'e first. His Speech occupied nearly an 
hour .ifut a half. I'or flic first half-hour I thought it 
^cty forcihlt; Inter he became dull, and he seemed 
nfr.u'tl to fit doun for fear he had forgotten something 
tlint he might ha\c '^aid. I understand that he generally 
'‘{Hal*’ at great length. He is popularly said to begin 
v.ith Ailatii .and come dowm to the present day. But as 
f.’r a' I rtuu’inhtr there t\as not much ancient history 
m ihi' ‘•perch. 

'riic r.arl) part of hts ‘pcech was mainly concerned 
V tth the (loMmniinl? jnililar} c.\pcndjlurc. It was 
not u pacifist • perch, but it seemed to me to be an 
effective dernon'-tration of the essential imperialism 
of Go\ eminent policy. He drew attention to the 
numbera of Briti'-h troops (as opposed to Indian) in 
the eoimtr}. There are 70,000, of whom 27,000 
.'\()\udly e\nt for keeping “internal order’*, ^^'h}, he 
cd, if Uiur proft sinns of faith in Indian lojalty to 
the I'lnpirc arc h.oncst, should we be called on to 
•iippurt .ill thrie c\pcnsi\c white troops? Why not 
rely on Indi.m soldiers entire!} ? There is no question 
of efiitancy, and the Indian soldiers ha\c constantly 
Hionn them*, dies ready to perform any dut}. Five 
\cars iif’o there were 6,000 Bntisli officers in the 
eountry . To-da} there arc 7,000. Why this increase? 
The sptreh was of a conciliator}* and persuasive 
n.iture. 1 he Pandit made some polite remarks about 
.Sir B.asil Blackett, who is shortly leaving India, and 
insisted, 1 think quite sincerely, that the attacks of the 
Opposition had nothing personal in tliem; they ^ 
recognived Sir Basil's high qualities and ibanaal 
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Finance Bill — a thing that happened in 1924, the first 
year that the Swarajists took part m the Assemblj, 
but has not happened since — and appealed to the 
Nationalists to consider what they were doing 
This brought Pandit Motilal Nehru to his feet, and 
lie made a speech full of fire and energy He was 
wholly unrepentant, and had even found it painful to 
listen to Pandit Malavi} a making such earnest attempts 
to appeal to the stubborn hearts of the Government 
members He accused the Government in some detail 
of complete failure to improve the economic condition 
of the country, and of complete lack of understandmg 
of its real needs He thought the exploitation of India 
w as ncccssar}' to English prosperity, so it was useless 
to believe m England’s fair promises; India must wm 
her own freedom. When he sat down Sir Basil Blackett 
rose to reply; but sev^eral other Opposition speakers 
rose, too. Tiie President asked Mr. Ranga Iyer if he 
could make his speech short, and he said he could; 
but he went on for over twenty mmutes, and when he 
finished the President adjourned the House. Mr Ranga 
Iyer is a Sw'arajist member who has wntten a book 
(said to be feeble) called Father India, in answer to 
Mother India. The burden of his speech, w'hich was 
certainly able, especially in repartee, was “No taxation 
without representation”. In other words, a parlia- 
mentary' system that does not give real control of the 
purse is a mockery He spoke of the Bengal detenus 
(1 c. men detamed in gaol or at home without tnal) , 
and he msisted on using the hackneyed expression that 
these men were “rottmg in the gaols and swamps of 
Bengal”, one, he said, had been “rotting” smee 1923 
I confess that this was too much for me I could not 
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IS not much, that there were no co-operative ban.^^ in 
1913, but in 1927 there vv'ere 127; savings bank de- 
posits hav^e increased fourfold in the same period, and 
there have been other similar increases; much has 
been done, by irrigation chiefly, to increase tlie pros- 
perity of the Punjab, and he mentioned several other 
“big projects of irrigation that are now well on the 
road towards completion”. His reference to Brajne’s 
book. Village Uplift tn India, hardly strengthens his 
argument; for if Brajme’s work is so excellent, it might 
be said, why has not the Government encouraged 
officials generally to undertake such work, instead of 
leaving it to the initiative of an official w'hosc real work 
is of another kind, and then (I understand) failing to 
promote him, on the ground that he had neglected his 
real duty ! And if this is the full Government case on 
the economic side I think it is a poor one. I suppose he 
could have mentioned roads and railways, but they 
are not unmixed blessmgs I am glad he did not point 
with pnde to the sum of 15 crores (=150 millions of 
rupees) already, with more to follow, spent on the 
new Delhi — a really wicked waste of a poor countr3-'’3 
money. 

I believe the notion that magnificence makes a good 
impression on Indian people is quite false A sensible 
man like Blackett probably knows that. 

The part of his speech that I like best is his answer 
to Motilal Nehru’s statement of the conflict of mtcrc-t 
between England and India. He insists that the best 
interest of England, so far as India is concerned, must 
come from the prosperity of India; and that India s 
true prosperity means the development of India b> th' 
people of India. He developed this further at a dinner 
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the same evening, vhere he spoke of tlie remarkable 
development of Indian capital and Indian-ovned 
industr}', including Jute and, still more remarkable, 
steel I have been tr}’ing to persuade my Indian fnends 
that the true interest of India and England is the same, 
at any rate ultimatel}'; so I am glad to know that such 
a distmguishcd economist insists on the same truth. 

But eten more significant, it seems to me, is Sir 
Basil’s frank admission that the present time is more 
critical, and feeling more strained, than at any other 
time in the past five }cars He, at least, has no illusions 
as to tlie gravity of the cnsis precipitated by the 
appomtment of the Commission; and although he 
cheerfully suggested that “the darkest hour may be 
the hour before the dawn”, he had nothmg to say of 
any sign of the dawn approachmg 

I cannot see that he referred at all to Pandit Mala- 
viya’s attack on the militaty system The Bill was 
passed by 61 to 41 Some Nationalists were certainly 
absent in accordance vith the Congress resolution, 
but Blackett’s speech must have turned several votes. 
I hope my summaty of this debate is fair to both 
sides 

All members of the Assembly had been mvited to 
Saturday’s tea-party, but onty one English member of 
tlie Government appeared Feeling is very stramed. 
Yet I found the Indian members I spoke to most 
amiable and fnendly I do not believe an Indian could 
be really rude and standoffish, even if he wanted to 
be The only way they can possibly keep up the 
boycott of Sir Jolm Simon and his colleagues is by 
keepmg well aw ay from them 

In a letter from Geneva I had heard something 
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about "continual bombing of villages on the north- 
west frontier Having heard nothing about it here, 
I asked Lala Lajpat Rai (as a Punjabi), and he said he 
did not think any such thing had been happening for a 
long time past; but he called a young journalist, who 
said that there had been bombing about 25 days 
before, as ‘ pumshment” for a raid. The journalist was 
inclined to defend it as the quickest and most effective 
way of striking terror mto people who owe no allegiance 
to any settled government (though more or less friendly 
to Afghanistan), who hVe by raidmg their peaceful 
neighbours in the plains Lala Lajpat Rai, on the 
other hand, denounced it as barbarous. But he did 
not suggest an alternative I think it is a very difEcuIt 
issue for a pacifist. I suppose every attempt ought to 
be made (perhaps it is being made) to establish peaceful 
intercourse with the warlike tribes, and supply their 
needs in exchange for any hill produce (as in Shillong, 
where I saw the hiU people bringing their supplies to 
market). Meanwhile, not having been able to visit the 
north-west frontier, I cannot dogmatize about the 
right and wrong methods of "pohcing” it. It cannot 
be expected that Indian leaders, oppressed with the 
knowledge that millions of their fellow subjects are 
half-starved, will pay much attention to this subject. 

I also discussed with some of the leading nationalists 
the new Constitution they are drafting. In the eyes of 
pohtical India this is far more important than the 
activities of the Assembly. Practically all Indian parties 
are co-operating, and they have achieved a remarkable 
measure of unity already. The Hmdu Mahasabha an 
some of the Muslims are difficult to appease over the 
question of communal representation. The pnnaple 
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generally advocated is the abolition of all communal 
representation, but reservation of proportionate num- 
bers of seats for minonties. In Bengal, one of the 
critical provinces, all parties agree to this, but m the 
Punjab and Sind there are still difficulties, and accord- 
ingly the Conference has adjourned for six weeks, 
hopmg to meet again in greater unity at the end of 
that time Proportional representation is also under 
discussion By a considerable majority they have 
accepted the principle of adult suffrage — m spite of 
illiteracy It was felt that no literacy test would be 
really satisfactory, especially as it would cause fresh 
communal trouble They contemplate constituencies 
with over 100,000 electors The Parliament would 
consist of 750 members, represen tmg at the begmmng 
the 200 million mhabitants of British India Muham- 
mad All, who comes from one of the Indian States, 
told me he had been urgmg the desirability of going 
gently in that matter at present He believes that 
once their great support (the Bntish Government) has 
been withdrawn they will soon have to come mto the 
new National State Meanwhile, just as the treaties 
between the States and the East India Company 
were transferred to the Bntish Cro^vn m 1858, so they 
might be automatically transferred to the new Indian 
Commonwealth 

I am glad to find that there are clauses assertmg 
the nght of every child to receive education, certam 
workers’ rights, and also sex equality 

Srmivasa Iyengar is visiting Europe this year to 
study modem constitutions He is the “Alexander 
Hamilton” of the Constitution 

Muhammad All, with whom I had a long talk one 
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day , told me a good deal about the discussions, especi- 
ally of the communal issue. He was also very keen to 
point out that there have been no communal disturb- 
ances in India for five months now. The December 
eclipse might easily have provoked outbreaks; and 
since our talk the fast of Ramazan has ended in the 
great Muslim feast— 1 believe without any serious 
disturbance. 

I found Muhammad Ali a charming man. He almost 
monopolized the conversation for two and a half 
hours. In the midst of it sunset came, so he took a 
drmk of water (I suppose his first smce sunnse) and 
retired to the other side of the room to say his prayers. 
On retummg he started off agam with the gay remark: 
“Havmg fulfilled my duty to God, I can now go on 
with my duty, not to Csesar, whom I don’t recognize, 
but to humanity — that is, to you ” And he did so at 
length, but all the tune holding his audience’s closest 
attention. This remark about Csesar really did not 
mean the Bntish Government. When I amved I ' 
found him surrounded with open Korans and com- 
mentaries, and at least one copy of the Bible (open at 
the Book of Judges). He was expounding to two of his 
assistants on the paper he edits (called Co7nrade) the 
thesis that the Koran and the Bible alike advocate 
theocracy and condemn monarchy. By theocracy he 
means repubhcamsm, a republicanism that refuses to 
have any kmg but God He made good use of the 
story of Saul and Samuel, and some curious legends 

about Solomon and Rehoboam. 

He assured me that Islam does not preach a war of 
armed might, the “holy war” is a war of spiritual 
conversion. He has no fear of the Hmdu majonty m 
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India, because it is being steadily converted to Islam, 
Islam IS strong, not where the Moguls conquered 
and ruled, but rather m the outlymg territones, as m 
Bengal, where missionaries were unhampered by the 
false authority of monarchs and armies All other 
religions denote the place or person of origin, Islam 
alone bases itself on a great religious principle, obedi- 
ence to the will of God. At one time I thought m his 
enthusiasm he was going to claim me as a convert to 
the faith I have never been treated as a potential 
convert before, I think It is a strange experience Even 
if he had given me an opportumty to hint doubts or to 
suggest defects in his argument or in his religious 
system, I do not thmk I should have wished to take it. 
His enthusiasm and smcerity were qmte disarmmg — 
and also quite unconvmcmg ! 

It was after eight when I got away, and I think his 
friends who were waitmg for a meal must have 
thought me a tiresome visitor I felt inclined to say to 
them, “Please, it wasn’t my fault 1 ” 

He was at Oxford — a contemporary, I thmk he 
said, of Sir John Simon Many of the Nationalist 
leaders are Oxford men Does this mean that we at 
Cambridge treat Indians more kmdly , or does it mean 
that the Oxford passion for politics extends even to 
her Indian sons ? 

I must not omit the great Muslim prayer of the last 
Fnday of Ramazan, which I witnessed from the open 
ground below the huge Juma Musjid mosque C R , 
one of the college staff, took me there Thousands and 
thousands of people came from all the country round 
on this special day The mosque itself was packed 
with people, nght up on to its towers, and there were 
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satisfactonly for a race of cormorants suddenly growmg 
thm necks and small heads. 

We sat on the ground and watched one fishing m 
the water It evidently caught the fish by impaling it 
on Its lower mandible under water. Then it came to 
the surface and shook its neck violently (has this 
violent shakmg led to a gradual process of attenuation ?) 
m order to shake the fish loose, the final jerk throws 
the fish mto the air, and the bird catches it and swallows 
It Once It got such a large fish that it stuck m its gullet, 
and the bird had to go under water again t\vo or three 
times and dnnk some water to help wash it down — 
there are disadvantages m bemg narrow-necked. 

At the beginnmg of my journey from Delhi to 
Ahmedabad I had an mterestmg talk vnth an Indian 
police official from Jaipur State. He talked about 
corruption m the police and Government services 
generally He thinks superior officials can do a good 
deal by drastic treatment of all cases brought to their 
notice ; and he said Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of 
the Punjab, does this. The difficulty is to be sure that 
you are not punishmg a falsely accused man 

Surely there cannot be many countnes m the world 
where you can miss the express tram, and overtake it 
eight hours later, with half an hour to spare, by takmg 
a slow tram by another route. But this happened to 
me At Rewan Junction I found that, as my train had 
no dmmg-car on it, I had better get lunch An official 
assured me there was plenty of time (m fact, there was 
about twelve mmutes) and that he would let me know 
when the tram was gomg They regularly do this for 
the British traveller The tram was at the front of 
the platform; the refreshment-room at the back So 

14 
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I could not see the tram while I ate The ^wiitcr^; Mere 
quicker than usual, and I had practical!} finished and 
was expecting ray summons when suddcnl} a scared 
official looked in. “Are you on tlie Jaipur tram'*’ 
“Yes”, I said “But it has gone ” “Can’t )ou brin- it 
back^” (They do in India — at least for a uhitc sahtb ) 
No, it had quite gone. The station-master v.ms sum- 
moned. All officialdom came We all racked our brain i 
for bright ideas They would telephone to the next 
station to put my thmgs out (my books, papers, and 
maps were strewn over the seat, e\cn m} binoculars 
were casually sitting in a comer of the compartment— 
it was a small two-berthed compartment). Then I 
could go on by the next train, after eight hours, .and 
pick them up there But I had carcfulh arranged /nt 
to go by the train that reached Ahmedabad at midniglit , 
so I demurred. Was there really nothing else to do? 

Suddenly a light dawned in the station-master’^ 
eyes “Yes, quick I You have just time to catch tlu? 
train It is going round by the desert. It will rcnch 
Sambhar half an hour before the other ” Wc rushr 1 
along the platform; I jumped with the guard into the 
van of the mowng train, the waiter panting along bc:id'- 
us to get his due (he got it all right); and at the n^^t 
station the guard transferred me to a first-class com- 
partment At first I shared tliis with a Rajput r.ijih 
W'ho had no English, and w'hcn he got out I w.^s (eft 
alone So the hours passed. It was a good discipline — 
a true Indian discipline I tried to thrust from m) 
mind the thought of my luggage, my intirnmc pos 
sessions, my binoculars: those little fretful, nn<iofn 
fears that are far harder to combat than gre it ci ^ - 
trophes I had no book, no food, no w Ucr, no hu rn i 
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company, only the hills and the plains and the wajside 
stations. 

I did not get \cr}' hiingr)' or thirsty I have been 
learning in India that it is easy to banish hunger and 
thirst for quite a long time On long bird-walks m 
England I ha\ e found that absorption in other things 
c.an keep hunger aw .ay But it has been a new' discovery 
that one can put it out of one’s mind even without 
anything much to take its place. You just say to 
j ourself’ “I shan’t ha\c food for a long time I shan’t 
need it”, and }ou don’t need it, jou forget about it. 
It IS, for a normally w ell-fed person, one of the simplest 
forms of suggestion I expect it is easier in the Tropics 
than in cold climates, but it seems to work, even for 
thirst. 

After hours and hours of silent vacuity at last I 
reached Sambhar I got some dinner. The tram came 
in. I found the guard, the Rcwari station-master had 
telegraphed to him He had locked my compartment, 
he opened it for me Ever) thing was there, shaken 
about a little and co^cred with dust, the binoculars 
lying in their corner So I w’cnt on WTiting my letter 
home, as if nothing had happened Throughout this 
journey I have been rather neglectful of my property 
in spite of warnings, and nothing has been stolen 
But let me not boast 

This slow' train brought me by the edge of the 
desert, W'here goats and camels arc the only common 
animals The camels feed on the foliage of trees at 
this time of year, w'hilst men w'crc pruning the trees 
to feed the goats In other places there w'as a good deal 
of wheat, some of it being harx'csted I saw one small 
patch of w'hite opium poppy in full flower — a beautiful 
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sight. I did not really come through the opium district; 
I believe this one patch -was in Jaipur State, v.hcrc it^ 
growth is now illegal This reminds me that I noticed 
a few opium poppy plants m flover in the garden of 
the income tax office in Delhi. In British India us 
grovth is illegal, and I thought it vould be a pleasant 
jest to “inform” the police against the collector^ of 
income tax. But in fact I connived at this breach of 
the law. 



XI 


Mount Abu 

March 

Now at last I come to Mr Gandhi. Not having paid 
proper attention to T.’s instructions, I managed with 
some difficulty to catch a tram out from Ahmedabad 
to Sabarmati, only to find, when I got to Sabarmati 
station at the hottest time of the day, that there was no 
possibility of leaving my heai^y luggage there, and that 
the only way to get it a full mile to the ashram was on 
the heads of porters, who were more w'llhng to carry 
it than I w'as to see them staggering along. But such 
is India. I ought to have driven from Alimedabad 
Coming this way, we passed through the precincts of 
the prison It seemed rather symbolical that Mr. 
Gandhi should live so near a prison — as if to emphasize 
the contrast betiveen the old dispensation and the netv 
and to remind the new' that it has not yet abolished 
the old 

I found friendly people to receive me, and I was 
put m charge of a young German and a young Dutch- 
' man, on the ground that they would understand my 
needs They were, in fact, most kind and helpful 

I w'as put in the room reserved for distinguished 
guests It was a stone-floored cell, devoid of furnishing 
save for tw'o or three packing-cases in one comer and 
three small shelves in the wall It w'as at the eastern 
comer of the building and had four low wmdows 
w'lth iron bars, so it w'as fairly cool It w'as on the 
ground floor of a good-sized building of tw'o stones, 
with a courtyard m the middle. This buildmg is shared 
between visitors (do^vnstalrs) and schoolboys, older 
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stixdents and residents live in other buildings. There is 
also a small reading-room upstairs, containing a feir 
periodicals in EngHsh, Gujarati, and Hindi. Another 
buildmg contains the infants’ school upstairs (which 
unfortunately I did not see at work) and the librar} 
below The library depends almost entirely on dona- 
tions Its basis consists of the books Mr. Gandhi had 
in his professional dap. 

Across the road there is the office, the building with 
an open court}'ard, where cotton is combed and 
ginned and spun and woven by members of the 
ashram who are experts and by \*isitors who are 
learning. Members also have their own spinning- 
wheels in their own rooms. Then, close above the 
nver bank, lookmg across to the factor}’ chimneys of 
Ahmedabad, is the building in which iMr. Gandhi and 
some of his family live, and where also, on the veranda 
at the other end, wsitors have meals. Fortimately this 
is placed rather high above the river, so it just escaped 
damage in the great flood of last autumn. The “National 
Umversity”, tun miles away, was out of session, but 
I met one of its teachers He wears hhaddar, but he 
does not accept ahimsa (non-violence or hannlessness) 
for intemationai affairs 

The fixtures of the day are* Early h}TOn-smgmg 
and prayers at 4.15 a m.; early breakfast (being milk, 
and for the ravenous Westerner toast) at 6 30 > ^ sohd 
meal, Indian style, with nee as its staple, at 1030; 
another such meal at 5.30; evening hymns and prajers 
at 7. The 4 15 a m. event soimds rather alarming; but 
a bell is rung with such violence that no one can fail 
to wake; and there is nothing to prevent you from 
going back to bed and to sleep agam from 5 till 
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da\Mi, if }ou happen lo be a Western dormouse 
like me 

Having been supplied, on my arrival, with two fine 
mattresses and a cliair (which I lost two da)s later, 
as It was required for Pandit Motilal Nehru to sit on 
when he came for two davs’ talk with Mr, Gandhi), I 
rested till 5 30 At the mc.al 1 met a joung American— 
a quiet, thoughtful man, who is tiding to live without 
propcrlj '\nolhcr visitor was an Indian Christian, 
from the Christa Seva Sangh at Poona, we had good 
talk together. Then I went a little w.alk and watched 
the sand-martins going in and out of their holes in the 
nver bank A family of four pied kingfishers that had 
evidently just emerged from a larger hole in the bank 
were sitting in a row on a little mud-flat, squeaking 
shrilly to encourage their parents to luirry uji with 
the supper The parents were doing their best, hovering 
over the water, and plunging now and then with a 
splash, emerging again usuallv with a fish that was 
brought to the noisy, ravenous children As I was 
coming back, watching some red-breasted flv catchers 
that were still lingering here, I came upon another 
visitor to the ashrntn sitting under the trees— a man 
from Ceylon who has helped to start some social 
reforms at Kandy. We returned together to the 7 
p m prayers, just as the sun was sctlmg It was verj' 
peaceful sitting on the ground in the little '‘square" 
just above the river and listening to the occasional 
cries of the birds: the fluting calls of waders, the sharp 
cries of various kingfishers, and the harsh squawk of 
herons Gradually one after the other the members 
of the ashram came and sat down on the ground. 
There must be nearly a hundred in all One brought a 
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cloth nnd a pillow, the latter propped against the wall 
facing us—lu\-uncs that I am sure Mr. Gandhi dislikes, 
but his health now makes them necessary. Then an 
erect figure, spare but neither thinner nor shorter 
than most of his feIIo\\ countrymen, comes stepping 
(]uickly, and without ado he has seated himself with 
his legs crossed, like the others. He folds an upper 
garment about his shoulders, and, I think, immediately 
closes his C3CS to join in the chanting, which begms 
almost at once. But as I closed my eyes, too, I do not 
know what he was doing. At the end the names of all 
the members are called over, and each m turn says 
how much spinning he has done dunng the day The 
calling of names begins the very moment prayers are 
ended. There is no break — ^no suggestion that we are 
turning from the sacred to the secular It seems 
c\ ident that Mr. Gandhi believes that laborare est orare, 
or, at least, that the two things are very intimately 
connected. The whole life of the ashram is a life of 
ascetic discipline I found it almost intolerable to have 
no menial task to perform for the community My 
Dutch fnend insisted on sweepmg out my room each 
morning; and I only once succeeded m outwitting him 
and getting it done before he arrived 

To return to the first prayer time I happened to 
notice that, while the names were bemg called out 
and tlic record of the week’s events read, Mr Gandhi 
enjoyed himself by stretching out his hand as if to 
catch one or two small infants who were running about 
near him ; and when he did catch them they crowed 
with joy. I found it hard to feel that I w^ looking on 
one of the great souls w'ho have shaken the world. He 
has not the “presence” of Tagore. Perhaps he could 
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show it, but he prefer*; to Keep liis ^rcnl soul \cilctl 
behind Ins niar\cllous hunuliU So wlint ^ou is a 
man full of simple human cmoitons \cr\ tpucK to 
understand, with a penms for pi\inp and inspirinn 
tnist I did not notice the flashinp or c\cii the pene- 
trating c\e His t}es ln\c, indeed, a luautifiil expres- 
sion, and wlicn he conus to the point of sninetliiiip he 
is sa\ing he looks at \ou with a quick phnee tliat is 
\cr\ direct, his c}cs seem to . "Just thr.l is wlrt 1 
mean, I hope \ou see " His face has the look of one 
who has undergone much spiritual conflict, but in liis 
expression there is the peace that comes to tho^c who 
ha\c oaercome 

I did not speal, to him that first c\cnuu: I did not 
even know that he had heard of m\ coming, but when 
I had pone to bed— at about 9 o’cloel — and was just 
beginning to think I ought to ha\e tried to fix up m\ 
mosquito-net, the manager came with one or two 
}ouths, and, finding I was not asleep, explained that 
Bapu (meaning Father, or rather Dadd} tliat and not 
Mahatma is what he is called at the ashram) had 
wanted me to ha\c a proper bedstead, and had I a 
mosquito-net? So the} got me a bedstead, and we 
fixed the net, and I slept in peace 

Mr Dcsai,Mr Gandhi’s secrctar} , a \er} fine man, 
kindly arranged for me to ha\c a talk with iiim at four 
the next afternoon Needle*ss to sa} I was impatient for 
the hour to come, and looked at m} watch a good many 
times But, having been in the Jkast for some months, I 
thought It more polite to arri\e fi\e minutes kite 
WJien I appeared Mr Desai looked into Mr Gandhi’s 
room, and then said to me "Do }ou mind waiting 
for a few’ minutes? He is not quite ready for }qu ’’ 
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That did not surprise me. What are ten or fifteen 
minutes to those who dwell in eternity? 

But when I did go in his first words told me that he 
^vas no son of the East in the matter of tune, “I am 
sorry to have kept you waiting,” he said, “but at two 
minutes to four I asked if you had come, and when I 
found that you had not, I thought I had better have 
my milk” (he is on a very strict and plain diet) “so as 
to save time and give us more tune for a good talk,” 
Two minutes to four, indeed! And to save time! But 
there was not a suggestion of impatience in his tone 
of voice; just a simple, friendly explanation of his 
seeming lack of punctuality and of immediate hos- 
pitality to the invited guest. 

He w as sitting on the ground and spinnmg, also, as 
he explained, as he liked to be fully occupied all the 
time ; it would not interfere with his freedom to talk 
and to listen, I essayed to sit on the ground, too, but 
he preferred that I should sit on a bench. Once or 
tivice while he talked he broke his thread, and explamed 
what a delicate touch is needed for the expert spmner, 
and how poor an expert he himself still was 

I gave him messages from the Mukaijis, from Miss 
Campbell and from Muhammad All, and then we got 
on to busmess I told hun that I had been mquirmg 
into the situation regardmg dnnk and drugs, opium 
especially, and I mentioned a few of my experiences 
and impressions. Then I asked hun what his pohey 
was and what he meant by “Prohibition , 

He ivants immediate prohibition of the import an 
sale of foreign liquor. All over the countiy, he says, 
there is a strong anti-liquor sentiment, and har y 
anyone defends the liquor habit. Foreign liquor is 
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chiefly drunk by people who like to npe Europeans, 
and they are ashamed of it in the presence of their 
fellow countrymen But opium is rather different 
He thinks he was himself probably "soothed” with 
opium in babyhood, and certainly his father took it 
to “sustain” old age So long as this kind of use is 
generally regarded as right opium must continue ; but 
he would bring it under medical control instead of 
having opium shops , and every' bit of revenue should 
be put into a fund for propaganda against opium and 
for impro\’ing medical facilities or other measures 
essentii to its ultimate suppression apart from strict 
medical requirements 

Then I told him there was another matter, more 
personal to myself, that I wanted to speak about , but 
perhaps I had stayed long enough His health is 
very precarious. His masseuse — an English lady — had 
already told me that he is a most difficult patient, 
because he will not obey the orders of doctors and 
nurses However, he was insistent tliat I should stay 
a little longer, so I put my “concern” before him. 
Perhaps I ought to explain that during these last 
weeks I have suffered more and more from the sense 
that no Indian seems now to believe in tlie possibility 
that we British as a people can ever understand their 
needs or meet them witli generous, humble sympathy. 
Agam and agam I have been pleading — ^wherever I 
dared to plead — for patience; urging them to try to 
believe, even in the face of all they see, that the light 
can come, even into our proud Bntish hearts But they 
cannot beheve it And I have comforted myself with 
the thought . There is one Indian who will understand ; 
hlr Gandhi will see how an Enghshman still has faith 
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god I sw that Mr Gindhi ch-^liKcd tins nnd tried 
to Ignore it Al-^o I noticed that (he man ua'-. not 
wcanng Uhaddar It seemed end lint one v.lio 
norsliippcd him as a god should still fail to do the 
first thing the Mahatma demands of his follnv era 
But perhaps I misjudged him. I ‘•topped spc-ihing 
to gne the newcomer hn chance But Mr fniulhi 
encouraged me to go on It tooh a little time to un- 
burden mjsclf, and the other man soon got impuicnt 
and interrupted (in Gujar.ati, of cnur'c) He probnbh 
found It preposterous that an Englnh Msitor *-11011111 
be allowed to speak thus to the Mahatma I sjnj'pcd 
again, but Mr Gandhi spoke r.ither sbarplv to him 
and bade me continue 

1 felt that I was doing too much of the t.-’l! int:, hut 
he was most sympathetic He v\arml\ agrietl that the 
real change needed is moral rather than jint political, 
that we Bntish hn\c to learn national humility .•’tul 
put aside the thought that we ha\c some nattmi'l 
destiny to show other people how to live He rc"'dily 
understood how keen an Englishman must be tlpt 
his country should do right because it is right, and 
not just because of the pressure of events And. whit 
I cared for most, he seemed .able to believe that the 
mind of Bntain might change. Once I noticed he 
quoted Tolstoy, but I do not now remember the 
sense of the quotation 

^^^len we had talked for ne.arly an hour Mr Dcsai 
appeared and I left 

Next morning, when I came from my early break- 
fast, Mr Gandhi w.as cutting up vegct.ablcs at a table, 
so I said he ought to give me a job like that to doi 
“Oh well,” he said, “if you want to do this you must 
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come in tune ; you must be here at a quarter-past six ” 
So for the remaining three mormngs I cut up vege- 
tables with him from six to seven The first morning 
he began by saying that it must seem strange to me 
as an Englishman that he sat m a chair while the 
ladies (there were three of them at work) stood up. 
Of course, I told him that I understood that he was 
bound to sit because of his health; but we had a 
nice talk about Eastern and Western standards of 
men’s treatment of women, and especially the different 
u ays in which we express the compamonship of man 
and wife I never spoke to Mrs, C^dhi, though she 
does speak a httle English. I believe she several times 
told people in the kitchen to offer me more milk or 
what not; and she “took notice” when I was saying 
good-bye. She is a motherly woman, who is, I should 
think, a very good Itausfrau, and she looks as if she 
had shared pretty fully the burdens that have fallen 
upon her husband’s back Yet I never saw them even 
exchange a glance All the same, I am sure they know 
what is in one another’s mind. 

I think it was this conversation that led on to the 
fact that I w'as a Quaker. This excited Mr, Gandhi 
very much He talked of his old fnend Mr. Coates in 
South Afnca thirty-five years ago (see the Auto- 
hography^, and one or two others he Imew well about 
the same time; but it is a very long time smce he 
heard anything of him And he spoke with great 
affection of Quakers generally, though he seems to 
have known few or none in recent years. He knew 
about Wilham Penn, and the au&oress of a recent 
big history of Pennsylvania gave him a copy I foimd 
that all the members of the asltram who discovered 1 
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WAS A QuaUr rcspomlcd m jiisl the '■nmc v..i\--nn <5 
with tlic same lack of ncuial knowledge ^ 

The follov\ing morning was Mr. Gandhi' 'dent 
day, so we did our Ncgciahlc-cuiting in -ilcncc; ii 
happened (0 he a little awkuird, as 1 found iu\ elf 
confronted with a lug pumpkin or some -uch vege- 
table, and I did not know how to deal with it I had 
only a small pocket-knife of nn own to cut with; the 
four kitchen knives that arc all the hou'^chnld po c - - 
were prc-occupicd h\ Mr Gandhi and the hdie,' 
Howcaer, I gradually learnt by ob'-craiiu: the I'dn . 
They did not speak English. It w^s an umi'nnl kmd 
of "silent meeting". 

One of the members took me round the IJ.n h!itr 
department one da\. I have found u diriiculi to •’teept 
the economic v.ahdtly of Uiadihr , but 1 am beginmns' 
to see it in a new light. I think we in the Wc'-t ha\c 
largely misunderstood it (it mav not be cniirtK our 
own fault) by supposing that Mr. Gandhi*, miin idea 
was to revert from m.amifacturc to hand-sjunnm" 
But to put It that way is to misundir-'iand his mam 
purpose. To be sure, he has <;p()kcn ai’.iin and auun of 
the calls of factory lift; and anyone who ha. hul tlic 
smallest acquaintance with the factory life of Imha 
must admit that his criticisms arc not eMggcr.ited 
they hardly could be. One purpose of the rcin.al of 
hand-spinning is to save the people from the nece'-ssiiy 
of being dragged into factory life, but that is not its 
mam purpose Let Mr Gandhi be his own witness 
"The sole claim advanced on its bcli.alf", he has 
written, is that it alone offers an immediate, practic- 
able, and permanent solution of that problem of 
problems that confronts India, ur. the enforced 
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idleness for nearly six months of the xcar cf t'- 
overwhelming majority of India’s population, ovan; V' 
lack of a suitable supplementan occupation to 
culture and the chronic starvation of the masses t},a* 
results therefrom ” In any case, I think those vhoam 
sceptical about khaddar as an economic proporition 
ought to read Gregg’s Economics of Kkaddar befr'c 
they make up their mind. Its moral ^alue is, I ifun' , 
absolutely proved. There appears to be less drinkin.* 
in the villages that hate taken it up And it is bnnem: 
professional men into intimate association ufth th.c 
tnllagers, helping to form a umon of hearts ; the bond 
of a common task surely forms one of the dn">t 
human ties 

The man from the Christa Seta Sangh at Pno"! 
told me he had been talking with hir Gandhi rbojt 
their proposal for social work among the Poona 
students Mr. Gandhi had shorni himself un- 
sympathetic. He seemed to hate no use for work that 
•would bring some humanizing influence into the 
students’ life He wants them to come right out of the 
Westernized colleges and to build new colleges v.uh 
a new' ideal I carmot easily follow him here It scer^ 
to me almost hke refusing to succour soldiers beeax. i 
you disapprove of war. And apart from the demanJ of 
charity, surely if kindness is shown to the students 
they are more likely to listen to what maj be ^ail 
about new educational methods and ideals But I d'l 
not discuss this personally with Mr Gandhi So 
perhaps I did not get his full meaning. 

On Sunday afternoon a Chnstian student I 

had met at Poona last October came with a fnooJ c 
his from Ahmedabad to see me ^Vc had a gwJ tj ^ 
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about Christians and communalism. I was dchglitcd 
to find that their Ahmedabad Christian students 
union arranges meetings with Christian and non- 
Christian speakers, and so tncs to foster intcr-con- 
munal fello^vshlp But they still had no good to sa> 
for the missionaries in Gujarat. 

I had one or t^^o little talks with Pandit Molilal 
Nehru while he was there. He is, I am afraid, in- 
capable of believing any good of England He thinks a 
nation that has grown strong by material things cannot 
go agamst self-mtcrest, and he thinks a free India 
would destroy British trade So India must wrest her 
freedom from an unwilling England 
The evemng before I left the ashravi, }ust at the end 
of our meal H. Q noticed a snake It pro\ed to be a 
fine black cobra So I have seen one live cobra in 
India. 

Dunng another meal a big grey monkcj came and 
sat on Its tail in the little garden, as if waiting for an 
audience I do not know if Mr Gandhi noticed it ; but 
It went away disappointed 

My time at the ashram wzs all too short I had been 
delayed m Delhi by a touch of fever and a horrid sore 
tliroat; and on my last day at Sabarmati, when I had 
plaimed to see the infants’ school and the village 
reconstruction after the flood of last autumn, I was 
prostrated on my bed for most of the day But if I did 
not see how Mr Gandhi and his colleagues apply the 
method of Montessori, I at least saw a good many 
of the infants “out of school” 

It happened that, as I w^as returning from a little 
bird-walk, wearing my binoculars, I met three small 
boys, so I offered them a look through the glasses, 

15 
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and of course they were wildly excited and pleased. 
An hour or two later, while I was resting m my room, 
a number of children appeared outside the wmdow,' 
and began pointing through the bars It took me some 
little time to discover what they wanted. Of course, it 
was the binoculars They had a great time with them, 
I think they really found more amusement by looking 
at one another through the wrong end, and seeing 
each other far away, than by looking the proper way 
through, which always involved a lot of tiresome 
readjustment of the eye-pieces. I think little children 
understand the mimmizmg better than the magnifying. 
I had no idea when I left home what a lot of dehght 
my binoculars would cause. The children of the 
weavers’ colony near Itarsi were the first to discover 
them last September; and I think the parents were as 
much fascinated as the children. The Enghsh children 
on the Rangoon-Calcutta boat got a lot of amusement 
out of them. All these Eastern children— most of the 
English ones even — seem much more patient in waiting 
for their turn than Western children. I suppose the 
climate makes them quieter. 

The children at Sabarmati are obviously very 
happy; and the centre of their happmess is '‘Bapu’’ 
himself. Each day some of them accompany him on 
his walk. He marches briskly along with half a dozen 
children dancing along beside him, and the favoured 
one of the day (each in turn, I fancy) holds his 
hand. 

The last morning during the vegetable cuttmg we 
discussed the difficult problem of Assam and its 
opium He is pessimistic. He fears Assam cannot ge 
rid of opium without financial assistance from the 
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Central Go^ eminent— that is to saj, until militar)’ 
expenditure is reduced As I xsas going he asked me to 
■wnte to him n’lienevcr I had anj'thing to n ntc about ; 
and he suggested my sending any criticisms concerning 
defects I had noticed in the ashram hi} mind imme- 
diately turned to the absence of silence in the times of 
pfayer^though what I said nas that I was m no 
position to judge after such a short MSit. Oh, }cs, 
he -said, “for instance, }ou may ha\c noticed this wet 
patch where people wash their hands after meals Wc 
are so sting}' that w e have nc\ cr had it proper!} drained . 
But I am hoping to see how to do it soon ” What a 
mind he, has for details* No wonder some Indians 
think him ver}' Western 

Part of a letter w'nttcn to me by hir Gandhi subse- 
quently has an interesting bearing on this incident, and 
I think I may quote it “You seem to think lightly of 
my having invited suggestions with reference to 
samtar}' matters In my own humble opinion wc 
needlessly dmdc life into watertight compartments, 
religious and other YTiereas if a man lias true religion 
in him It must show' itself m the smallest details of 
hfe To me sanitation in a communit} such as ours is 
based upon common spmtual effort The slightest 
irregularity in sanitar}', social, and political life is a 
sign of spmtual povert}' It is a sign of inattention, 
neglect of duty An}'W'ay, the ash am life is based upon 
this conception of fundamental unity of life ” 
hlr Gandhi is a most lovable man He makes it 
easy for a newcomer to treat him as an old friend, and 
I Amk he likes to be so treated instead of as a saint, 
^er all, if he liked to be treated as a saint he W'ould not 
be one He insisted on shaUng hands when wc parted. 
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though he knew by then that I understood rnmctl/r- 
of Indian ■v^ ays 

It IS perhaps dangerous to estimate the place m,- 
held by Mr. Gandhi in India. His name is still in cwn 
mouth. He is not to-day an .netne pohtinl force, hot 
he could be if he nould He is still the friend .an f 
adviser and sustaincr of some of the nmot denoted 
leaders of the country Thej turn to lum in ncr> 
hour of need. The people of the country still vor^hip 
him. Few accept his demands* the spinning an} 
wearing of khaddar, the removal of untouclnbilitv, 
complete abstinence, and non-violence in thnneht 
and deed The boisterous, emotional acccpt.Tncc of hii 
leadership and his vows h.as gone; but the hodj of 
those who are seriously trying to cany out Ins prm* 
ciples seems to be growing steadily From time to time 
a new victory over some evil custom is achic\ccl h> 
non-violent means; from time to time the Molcncc of 
communal friction seems to decrease; but the belief 
in non-violent methods of dealing vith the Britnh 
does not grow at present. 

It is not easy to sum up my impression of iK" 
ashram. One cannot but be an arc of the contra u 
between this place and Santinikctan The 
hashram (the Soul-force Community) relies on a 
severe daily disciphne, strict asceticism, and the 
regular performance of menial tasks, Gandhi is a <^trict 
Puritan Tagore is a Poet. He relies on at^tli'-ti* 
expression, on releasing the soul of man, on 
meditation. Yet I think their goal is the samt—o., a 
least, more nearly the same than either of then 
perhaps would admit. Tagore seems to d<.u!v d * 
efficacy of the way of renunciation, while Gar J. . 
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doubts the efficacy of the way of free groutli Bitt it 
may well be that each method is needed for xarinus 
types of men: Tagore will appeal to those men and 
women who are by nature indhiduallst and rctolu- 
tionary, Gandhi to the numbers who arc attracted by 
a hard discipline — those who become Jesuits or join 
the army The Servants of India arc following \ct 
another road — m some respects closcl} parallel to 
Mr Gandhi’s— to the same goal. All arc leading to tlic 
growth of a strong, enlightened people, worthy to 
take the bghest place in the brotherhood of men 
They wall have learned that only b} sclf-disciplinc and 
by losing'himself can man find his tnie life of harmony 
with his fellows. From such a death of self the new 
world culture is surely springing into life 



XII 


Bombay 

April 5, 1928 

A GOOD many things have happened since I left Mr. 
Gandhi’s ashram, so at the nsk of anti-chmax I 
revert from India’s great leader to her silent masses, 
to her hills and plams 

From Ahmedabad I went to Mount Abu, a little 
way north again, in Rajputana. My purpose was to 
meet Mr. Pope, the British Resident at Indore, who is 
president of a special committee, consisting chiefly of the 
representatives of Indian princes, who are considenng 
how the smugghng of Malwa opium can be suppressed, 
Malwa opium is derived from poppy grown in vanous 
Rajput and Central Indian States Its growth and 
manufacture are not under British control, and m recent 
years a great deal has got into the hands of smugglers. 

Mount Abu is a hilly region nsmg to 5,000 feet. 
From Abu Road station a motor-bus takes you fifteen 
miles up the hills to the little town, about 3,500 feet up. 
The hills are very rocky, about half the landscape 
seems m places to consist of bare rock. The rest is 
tree-clad. The grass was all brown and withered, and 
most of the trees were leafless, so the hills looked 
rather dull and drab. But here and there were patches 
of green, including some quite fresh foliage, and in the 
higher parts the Flame of the Forest, a small tree with 
bnlhant red flowers, was in gorgeous bloom. From 
about 3,000 feet, too, we came upon a flowenng tree 
that suggested the almonds of the Riviera; actually 
the flower is more purple and larger, and the name of 
the tree is, I beheve, Bauhima vanegata. 
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I had some delightful t\alks during my two days 
at Mount Abu. T\^o different roads led to the 
ndge, from uliich there was a great view across 
the flat desert country to the west. The heat was 
much less than at Ahmcdabad, and there was always 
a cool breeze Two Indians that I talked to separ- 
ately assured me that Alimcdabad m Apnl and May 
has the most intolerable climate to be found m 
India That may be a picturesque exaggeration — 
but not much 

Tiicrc arc some uonderful Jam temples at Mount 
Abu, eight or nine hundred jears old. They form 
a stnking contrast to most I-bndu temples The 
temples of Benares or of South India arc finely pro- 
portioned but lacking in beautiful detail, and to the 
unaccustomed Western eye ugly, c\cn revolting, in 
much of the intcnor ornamentation These Mount 
Abu temples arc opposite in both respects The outside 
IS inconspicuous and unattractive Inside is an im- 
mense vcalth of exquisitely delicate and marvellously 
nch stone-carving, where one could wander for hours 
or days, feasting upon beauty and constantly making 
new discovencs There are numbers of httle shnnes 
and some greater and holier ones, where the Western 
pagan may not penetrate, but the pnest goes inside 
and lights a taper so that }OU may dimly see the 
wonders of the intenor — ^jou are expected chiefly to 
admire the costly jewels in the forehead of the squatting 
images Why is the Westerner in the East supposed to 
be unable to appreciate anjlhmg except what is very 
costl) ? The real glory of these temples consists m 
the exquisite stone-carvmg on the roofs and the 
pillars Well may it be said that they are as wnnderful 
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zs the Tsj — though the comparison is absurd. Yet 
they seem to he little knovm. 

I travelled through the night to Bombay and, leaving 
my hea%y luggage, vent through the following night to 
spend a week-end in Itarsi and say good-bye to the 
Friends there It was immensely interesting to revisit, 
after these seven months, the places that had given me 
my first impressions of India The luxuriance of last 
September had given place to a deadly drought. In the 
autumn it seemed as if lots of land were wasted in little 
strips of pasture that ought to have been ploughed. 
Now one wondered how the cattle could keep alive at 
all on these dned-up strips. The cotton crop was 
nearly over and looked very dejected, the wheat had 
aU been harvested and only stubble was left in the 
fields IMost of the jungle trees were bare, and the 
Flame of the Forest was nearly over Round Itarsi 
itself unseasonable rains had ruined the wheat crop 
in February; they are having to take “famme” 
measures. 

I had to travel by a later train than before, reaching 
Itarsi about two in the afternoon. By then the heat 
was intense, the shade temperature about ico’ F , and 
the sun blazing and scorching from a cloudless s^y 
I longed for the great thunder clouds of September. 

It had been a shock to go from the free and equal 
atmosphere of the Sabarmati ashram to the obsequious- 
ness of Mount Abu, where ever}' down-trodden 
Rajput, tnan and boy (not women), salaams and bow» 
to the sahib, as if one were the Prince of Y ales. And 
now, here at Itarsi, I was thrown right back into the 
mean squalor of agricultural India, from v.hich 
Air. Gandhi and many others, English as weU as 
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Indian, have striven and arc striving to raise the 
country. 

I tliink I must record one incident, for I came right 
into the middle of it. G. W. iM. took me out into tlic 
jungle on Saturday afternoon, a few hours after I 
arrived Our time was a good deal curtailed, as scieral 
visitors came with all sorts of odd requests just as we 
were starting. But we did get a peaceful half-liour away 
from humanity’s claims, and it refreshed us both As 
we were returning I noticed two men signalling to 
us, so ve stopped and they came up. One was a 
schoolmaster. He had a sad talc to tell During school 
that morning a boy — no longer attending school — had 
climbed up into a tree outside the school, and caused 
a very annoying “dnersion”. He refused to come 
dowm when ordered When at last he did come down 
the master used his cane on him Head teachers arc 
allow'cd to cane their boys by the provincial regula- 
tions, but technically this boy was no longer under 
his jurisdiction 

When the head master went home he found the boy 
and his parents waiting for him outside his house 
The mother tried to block the door, so he pushed her 
aside and she fell down The father then rushed at 
him, but he avoided him, and the father stumbled and 
fell He w^ent into his house, and the infuriated family 
went away, breathing out fire and slaughter and 
threatening him w'lth the police. 

That w'as the schoolmaster’s storj'. After some 
discussion G W M thought it best to go with the 
schoolmaster and his friend to see the police inspector. 
I sat m the car wdiile tliey talked, so I only heard the 
result afterwards I should say, by the way, that the 
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parents are “Christians”, and they live m a house 
belonging to the mission, and have been making a 
nuisance of themselves m vanous ways lately. It 
appeared that the inspector had had a visit from the 
father; he said he had tried to dissuade him from 
takmg any proceedmgs So he heard the other side 
and took note that there was thought to be danger 
of a breach of the peace. He then asked if there was 
anything else agamst the man G W M. said there v as 
nothing defimte, though I beheve the schoolmaster 
afterwards mentioned somethmg else So the mspector 
remarked that there had been one or two robberies m 
Itarsi lately: he might threaten the man vuth the 
guilt of them I 

I wonder what the ordmary Westerner will think of 
that remarkable proposal It sounds to us like blackmail 
And, of course, G. W. M. repudiated the idea. All the 
same, it strikes me that probably the inspector merely 
saw in it an easy way of gettmg a “just” settlement of a 
tiresome incident. No doubt he knew that the man 
was a bad man; here he was, trying to trump up a 
case agamst a comparatively innocent schoolmaster. 
What justice required was that the fellow should be 
put in his place. Here was a way to do it, a nay 
that he would understand. 

So the matter was left. On Sunday afternoon, just 
as we were going to tea with the G s, the parents v ere 
standing outside to see G W M He said he vould 
be back in half an hour They came later and talked 
the thing over without gettmg much farther Of course, 
they had heard at once of our visit to the police 

I have described this mcident fully because I be- 
lieve it IS typical of the kind of thing any mission in 
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an "out'Station” is coping with daily Some of us Inc 
m a world of motements towards understanding and 
reconciliation between nations and classes. Perhaps we 
sometimes forget that vast numbers of our fellow 
beings have not yet learned how' to H\c in peace with 
their ne\t-door neighbours. It is, I fancy, becoming 
increasingly difficult for any Englishman to heal such 
a breach between Indians llis prestige is going or has 
gone, and it may be a handicap rather than a help to 
be English, because he cannot fully understand the 
point of wcw of the disputants, and because he is ahm 
to tlie alien Government. He has nothing to rely on but 
his character If he has earned the respect of his 
neighbours by his "daily life and comcrsation”, good 
If not, he can do little or nothing It is a \ cry great 
testimony to G W M. that the people do come to 
him, expcctmg him to help them. 

Itarsi IS a mushroom town of some ten thousand in- 
habitants, It has grown up round a railway junction 
and IS still growing It suflers from all the vices you 
expect m a new place If there are any young Quakers 
wlio have a "concern" to make the world a little more 
heavenly than it is to-day , they might like to try their 
hand in Itarsi If they can build the new' Jerusalem 
there they can build it any'whcrc — even m Geneva 

I think there is still a place in India, as in all other 
countries, for people w’ho arc willing to share the lo\c 
of God with the loveless, and ready to learn ci'en from 
those w'ho seem to have nothmg to teach. There is no 
place m the world to-day for condescension, but 
humble sen'ice, w'hether of an Englishman in a squalid 
part of India or an Indian m a squalid part of England, 
bnngs Its rew'ard. ’ 
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If only we could get rid of tlie incubus of 211 slien 
Govemment, Englishmen who sre tning to be Christ s 
disciples would be welcome all over India. That is the 
conclusion I have reached. Thev could help India to 
do the things the alien Government has failed to do. 
Ajid if they will really identify themselves with the 
life of India, as C. F. Andrews has done, they will 
be welcome ^vithout reserve even to-day. 

I do not believe that the true disciples of Christ in 
the East to-day ought to be seeking for “converts”. 
Of course there are plenty of people in India, as in the 
\\ est, who need to be turned from darkness to ii^t, 
from fear to love, from self to service; but baptism 
and Church membership cannot produce these things. 
Too often those acts stand for hjpocrisy and self- 
seeking. Christ-like lives seem to be the only force that 
can save the world. 

Did I mention an Indian Christian (who formerly 
stayed with Father Tyrrell in Birmingham and visited 
George Cadbury) whom I met in Delhi? He began fay 
assuring me that it was impossible for an Englishman 
to be a Christian, at any rate in India. Then he said, 
“We don^t want missionaries who come to India and 
take part in politics.” “But surely”, I said, “you don’t 
object to Air. Andrews, do you ?” “Ob, no,” he replied, 
“he isn’t a politician. By political missionaries we mem 
those who support die Government, hlr. Andre^ s 
work is social reform, not politics.” I found it rataer 
amusins to contrast this with those dear folk in England 
who condemn us for being “political” whenever we Uy 
to hasten some social reform that the Government, is 
hindering. 

I have not much more to say 


about Itarsi. On Satur- 
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“coramerdals” and I had not met them before Tre 
tea traveller was very sorry for himself: thev nc\cr 
get a holiday and they -v^ork seven dai's a neck' If thc^» 
ask for a day off they are told the} need not come haeV 
Contrar}^ to custom, it was the fat man who hcv nkd 
his fate, while the lean 5 -oung man sat and laughed 
good-humouredly at this tale of %\oe. Finalh the tci- 
seller prevailed on me to pla} chess nitli him, a game 
I have hardly played for years, and he beat me 
so he went away in peace. His method of play was to 
seize some minor piece by a subterfuge, and then stut 
a process of frightful slaughter, till I uas left mth n 
king and a pawn or tv.o, and he had an extra piece and 
perhaps an extra paivn Only he had no idea hon to 
avoid stalemate, and I had to finish the game for him 
In the dining-car I talked to an ancient uhitc- 
bearded Catholic missionary, perhaps Soutli Germ in, 
who IS retiring to Ireland after thirt}-fi\e \car5 in 
India He was very scornful of people who \i3it Indn 
for a few' months and then wnte books: “Tliat Mt i 
hlayo,” he said; “she was in India for six months and 
then wrote a book that is full of mistakes “ He v.n’ 
afraid he would die if there was snow in England; 

I told him Ireland was milder — and wetter 
“When I got back to Bombay I was given a room to 
share with a Canadian missionar) doctor from C'.nual 
India (from one of the very small States), and I imn 
diately discovered that he knew all about opium— 
or, at least, a great deal His medical 1 nouledc't v a* i 
most useful supplement to hlr. Pope s infonnation- 
course, like ever}’ sane man, he admitted lint a eri ’ 
many people take opium for fifteen or twin'*. } 
without any visible effect But e\ cn thc'^c moder so, cc 
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sumcrs are often neglecting tlicjr children because they 
must have the drug They may be affectionate parents 
and husbands, but the drug kills their moral sensibility. 
That IS just the sort of thing that even a good official 
does not know, because he has not the opportunity to 
see it. But the doctors know. This doctor %\as the first 
man I have met in India \tho has tried to cure opium 
addicts (it IS noteworthy that they want to be cured) 
It was very interesting to compare his cvpcncncc w ith 
what I have heard in Java and hlalaya lie has had a 
few real cures He also told me one or two things that, 
as he said, were w'orsc than anything in Mother India 
My last morning m Bombay has been spent in the 
company of a Sen'ant of India, visiting the hor- 
rible chaiols or one-room tenements, in which the 
population that drifts in from the stannng counlr) to 
work in the mills is housed Some arc just pig-stics; 
even tlie Government tenements arc horrible enough , 
and the rents of the last lot put up by Goicmmcnt arc 
so high that most remain empty hlanj of those that 
are occupied are shared by several families Except m 
the rains, the men mostly sleep outside. ^Yllat happens 
durmg the rains I cannot imagine. Mr G. (mine host) 
was pointmg out to me last evening, as we came back 
late from seeing a Customs official and observed the 
sleeping forms along the pavements, that it is an 
unheard-of thing for an Indian w'oman to sleep out. 
That degradation is reserved for Mother England 
We ended our morning’s tour of observation at the 
Social Service League centre— a delightful place 
where there are green grass and trees, where mothers 
get free dispensary treatment for their babies, where 
women get seivmg lessons and men learn the technique 
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of their trades, and many other excellent tluncj 
happen; drama, and other joys of the soul. 

India is an imhappy land — unhapp) and at the sani; 
time fascinating. She has a freedom of the soul--a 
freedom from the tyranny of convention — that seems to 
me to lie deeper than our political freedom, deeper 
even than our “freedom of thought” in the ^Ycst Anti 
there are brave men and women in the land who, 
havmg true religion in their souls, wnll conquer the 
evils of the past and the present. Farewell to the 
country of our poor relations — poor in substance, hut 
rich in aifection 
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."t^ril 6lft — <•’ ^ 

Early tbs morning the coppersmith-^ ere clhns* 
-‘Tonk! tonkl tonkl” ns I have heard them ibil) f-'. 
the past SIX Yccks, the green parrots fiev. -crommr 
over the ftwidmr, 1 sraa my last sim-hird m a Hood n 
garden Along by the sea Parsecs ucrc stitulun: on the 
shore saying their praters Farther out cattle evre^" . .i 
reef herons stood statuesque on the mud, whil't .ull- 
billed terns flitted lightl) o\cr the water. I hm cred till 
the sun got too hot for my comfort 
Terns and gulls still flew round us as we left the 
harbour, then thej disappeared and the life of Indn 
was left behind 

How odd it seems to be entirely among m} fclbv 
countrymen again! On the boat I know some Ameri- 
can missionaries one of whom I met in Octolicr at 


Nagpur, the others 1 met )cstcrda} Almost c\ era one 
else is Bntish — the Bntish of India 1 am hi c a fKli out 
of water Now- I must violently readjust in\'-clf M 
English customs, after having imbibed Indian prefer- 
ences as w-ell as I could for some months It is hard 
work The second e\cning on board I found nnself 
tiyong to defend my fellow countr} men in face of the 
cnticism of a quiet, sober-minded American. Ik has 
never been among English in the mass before. Ho has 
seen them as individuals— administrators or mission- 
anes— m India; and he has conceived a icr>’ high 
respect for them. Now he secs them in bulk. He finds 
&eni (I should say “us”) cold, surly, and ill-mannered. 
An Enghshman at his table never deigns to speak to 

i6 
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him unless he wants to let off some ignorant gibe 
at America I suppose the truth is that the English 
Imperialist, especidly the common half-educated hpe, 
suffers not so much from race or colour prejudice as 
from national prejudice; he has an unconscious, in- 
ordinate pnde in being English, so he treats an 
American just as he would treat any other mfenor 
‘'native'\ I tried to tell my American friend that we 
English are like that on the surface; but if he is patient 
he will find we are much better underneath. 

It was good for me to have to defend ray fcllov. 
countrymen. In India, when one hears criticism (I 
really heard very httle), one has usually to remain 
speechless with shame. Criticism from an American 
one can stand up to. 

The thaw sets m quickly. Before we arc half-u’ay 
across the Indian Ocean I find myself, unsociable by 
nature and dead-weary as I am of meeting new people, 
on friendly or at least speakmg terms with half tlic 
people at ray table and wth a quarter of the other 
passengers. My cabin companion proves to be a 
broad-minded man (Irish, of course 1) who has knocked 
about in the East for twenty years, has refused to he 
down under convention, and who really cares to knou 
even what I think about India He does not, like most 
Western people I have met in India, hek his chops 
with satisfaction over Mother India The facts may be 
true; but why should not Indians have different sins 
from ours if they like ? The book is just an appeal to 
Western prejudice. He has evidently learned how to 
get Indians to work w'lthout bullying them 

I do not find many more to whom I can talk about 
India. They have the conventional views But, a'.-. ay 
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from noHtic?. thcj nrc nniplo, amhbic people. Pr-.l-bL 
I am tiimipht to be more “Mandoni'li’* tb-'ii 5 
people bccavi'^c of mv unfortunate in-’bjlitv t-* pin 
game':. Before we reach Tort Sudm t.n \r nic’n 
friend confccaca that there arc •‘omc \rr>‘ derrj,; pr-,.pV 
on the boat; the) Fcem much moic fncntlb. tlru h-- 
thoupht at first Morco\cr, he and hi c 'll'" tK -;r 
60 good at joining in with p.imr' - in fart, 'urh "i ■ 1 
sports”— that the anti mia'inn^n prrjudnr ff th'- 
ordinary' BritiMicr in the I'-’H jet' 'r\e,c '’/r* 
The common idea about nu"ioinru". r \en «..'d 'I'l t 
c\enmg when I wai lr\ing to exphm 1 r-h h in'- - 
tahta to tlic Anicric.->n rnimnmn tlirre Inj’pr' ^ • to 
be a dance Suddenly the fu'^t oOicer coj.k* -I< i 
"Now then, toil fellow come along .and help \.iih th'- 
dance instead of tailing religion all tl^c tunc’" 

There hate been time; when I w.anted to n*- < 
awa) from my fellow white men and '--itlc d(.‘*.'i 
below among the Indian third-cla‘:a p'"'cnirr' Hut 
I liavc not done it The) might not 1 no;, in*. Ihirli h. 
In thce\cning I lia%c iuinq over the railinp and w.itc'u d 
and listened for long, while a Sil.h reader int'Mir- hi . 
scnpturcs in a loud voice, tlic others of hia rchj’ion 
lying or sitting around pasMveh listening. One du, 
when we swarmed all over the boat on a treasure 
hunt, I think our Indian fellow pas'-enger; got a 
curious sidelight on the manners and customs of iljc 
English They stood sdcnilv ganng at our strange 
behaviour-commotion without passion or purpo'-c 
Perhaps they do not understand that in our cool 
climate nature puts a premium on pin steal alertness. 
The desire to escape from the stifling pressure of 
growing things by passive contemplation belongs onh 
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to the Tropics. They and \9e ahke are creatures of our 
environment. This truth only darnied on me as I 
reading Kej-serling’s Travel Diary on the boat, as soon 
as I read it I recognized it as truth— it issurel> a truth 
of immense significance. Nature has forced us in the 
north to believe in the duty of hard work Nature, 
likewise, has forced the inhabitant of the Tropics to 
lire quietly, to conserve his energies Our strenuous 
life has led us to marvellous scientific developments, 
to the mastery of many natural forces, to an elaborate 
economic organization But the real end of all this 
progress is to release man’s spirit from material and 
physical preoccupations to leam more of truth. The 
tropical man, ha\ung a more favourable natural cn- 
•vironment, has been content to live a simpler life In 
Africa this seems to have led to spintual stagnation; 
not so in Southern Asia. We should think tvrice before 
insisting that those who ha-v e already advanced so far 
in knowledge and perception must accept our tradition 
of violent actirity and elaborate social organization 
We may reasonably urge that knowledge of truth must 
be partial and one-sided if it lacks understanding of 
natural law, and this, I think, the East is more and 
more disposed to recognize. But is the West prepared 
also to recognize that tiie truths of phenomena do not 
form the whole of reality ? 

Naturalists have a great advantage when tra\el!sng 
about the world. The expanse of ocean is not dull 
when at any moment you may see some scarce-known 
petrel firom Oceama pass the ship, or come on dec? 
to find the sea dotted with parties of phalaropcs, soon 
to be off on their journey over desert and tundra to 
the Arctic coasts. Port Sudan is reputed a dreaiy spot; 
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but it is not so to a man who watches a pratincole five 
yards away in the public garden, and finds a small 
bush at dusk packed so full of yellow wagtails, roosting 
before the ne\t stage of their northern joumc> , that 
it seems to be ablaze with golden blossoms All the 
time in India I have seen no nest with eggs; but here 
in the scrub near the lighthouse, w'lthm a stone’s throw 
of the docks, I put a little w'arblcr off the softest little 
domed nest, lined with W'hitc down or feathers and 
containing three pink eggs And there arc queer little 
black-throated doves feeding on the quay that suddenly 
shoot off across the harbour as if propelled from a 
catapult And vultures arc squatting calmly here and 
there, careless of man’s presence, or soaring aloft 
Port Sudan reveals to me a scientific fellow passenger, 
a learned man who can tell me all about the flora and 
fauna of deserts. 

Wlien w'c arc through the Suez Canal I shall lose 
the soanng kites and vultures; but what docs that 
matter if m a few days I can listen to the songs 
of scores of willow- and wood-warblers on the Lickey 
Hills? 


tiere am I, who have lived m Kent most of my life, 
and I never knew till to-day how ravishmgly beautiful 
Kent could be Those green meadow's, and the tender 
blue of the Wealden Hills, and the orchards bursting 
mto blossom I My eyes have been starved all these 
months, feeding only on exotic glories or dark seas or 
blmding deserts Here is their natural food again, 
buch ravenous feastmg on earth’s beauty is painful. 
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But It is an exquisite pain. England is a good place for 
an Englishman to live in. 


Some Englishmen cannot live m England. They 
must find work away from home. They must make 
the best of it. And the sons of England have shown a 
rare ability for trammg people of other races who are 
as children to begm to grow up. As long as the children 
admire their tutors all is well ; but the day comes when 
the youth begms to fret imder tutorial control. That is 
the testing time. In the East many English people 
have stood the test none too well They have become 
resentful. Why will not the Indians remain good 
children? Why are they so ungrateful to their tutors? 
Why do they accuse us of evil motives ? Why do not 
they grow up nice, polite young men ? If that is all we 
can say to India to-day, our task there is done. We can 
no longer rule India agamst the will of her two milhon 
(or IS It ten million ?) educated sons There is only one 
honest course* it needs bold statesmanship and rare 
imagination ; but it is not impossible. We must yield 
what they crave, yield full responsibility. No one knows 
what would follow, though most Englishmen thmk 
they know. There might be invasion from the north- 
west; there rmght be mter-communal or inter-state 
fightmg; there might be renewed oppression of 
outcastes; there might be worse famine and plagues 
than to-day. Or there nught not Of one thmg we 
can be quite sure. Whatever chaos might follow 
Bntish withdrawal, there would be no reconquest 
of India by some other Power, say Japan. Inter- 
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national jealousy and the growing eidightenment that 

finds expression m the League of Nations have to- 
gether foiled Japanese and other ambitions in China 
They would be no less effective for protecUng 
There seem to be only two alternatives: to )neld full 
responsibility, or to rule by the sword The third 
way, the way of gradually increasing responsibility of 
Indians in partnership with British, is blocked; for 
the leaders of India will not co-operate. If we are not 
prepared to rule by the sword w'e must withdraw. 
Or, rather, we must come to an agreement with 
the moral leaders of India and accept their terms. 
And the Bntish business community in India must 
prepare to face the consequences. For, if w’e go on as 
to-day, we must recognize that we are asking our 
administrators to do an impossible thmg. There are 
Englishmen who are ever ready to face the impos- 
sible ; and many no doubt will still go to India know- 
ing they are gomg to face an impossible task — or not 
knowing It. If there is a catastrophe I venture to 
think that the British business community that has 
interests m India should bear the chief blame. 

If, on the other hand, we do the bold, imagmative 
thmg, if, putting aside force or the threat of force, 
we honestly ask the acknowledged leaders of India to 
meet our representatives on equal terms, to make a 
freaty of friendship between India and Britam, I 
believe w e shall find that their terms will be surpnsmglv 
easy Treat educated Indians as infenors and we shall 
get nothmg but resentment and ever louder explosions 

consideration 

asil} reach an agreement. It sounds easy, but it 
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means breaking with a tradition that is deeply rooted, 
more deeply rooted than anyone can realize who has 
not been in India. 

My Indian friends will not all accept this analysis. 
Some will say they never were children , they will say 
that the English never were disinterested tutors. I do 
not argue these points The Indians may be right The 
past IS open to vaned interpretations; the present is 
our chief concern 

Bntam has never had a bigger political and moral 
issue to face than the issue m India to-day. She has 
had bitter lessons m America, in Canada, in Ireland, 
in South Africa: bitter lessons, but some were under- 
stood m time Is there a Campbell-Bannerman in 
Britain to-day? 
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